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Vor. 39—No. 7 SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1861 parce $+ Vast 


EWER & CO.'S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, | WfADAME, SCHWAB begs to! announce that she has 


R. and MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg to 


announce, that they have removed to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
W., where they will continue to give lessons on the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 


M ISS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 

to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 71 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


SIGNOR GIULIO REGONDI begs to announce that 


he has REMOVED to 27 Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W. 


M. LEMMENS, Professeur au Conservatoire de 
¢ Bruxelles, will give a Matinée Musicale at Messrs. Gray & Duvison’s Factory, 
370 Euston Road,on W: y next, the 20th February, at 3 o’clock, when he will 
play a selection from his Organ Compositions on the Grand Organ for All Saints 
“Afickein, cap ia aeep. be had of it. Le 29 Cambridge Terr: 

ickets, one guinea, : of M. Lemmens, ambr: 
Park, and at.the nctury: “é ‘dom 


Cordelia. Schottisch a M R. MELCHOR WINTER, having RETURNED from 
La Violette. Polkade Concert .. r- a very a ‘am Ireland, as va a onan A me. Ropersvorrr’s 
ra mpany, is now rty to acce| - 
MOLIQUE’S ORATORIO—“ABRAHAM.” tories, and Etenish Opera: y P jor Concerts, Ora 

Soprano Airs.—I Will extol Thee, Address, care of Messrs. Boosey, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Pt Hear my prayer, 
ein HE LONDON CONCERT SEASON, 1861.—Mr. C. M. 


cuties, uae e ee lift hoe mine eyes 
ntralto Air.—They kept not the law 3 

SHEE respectfully intimates to the Musical Profession that he continues to 
ee ee ee undertake the ARRANGEMENT of Concerts (public or private) as heretofore, at 
very moderate charges. 


Pour out thy heart before the Lord 
Address, 105 Wardour Street, or 6 Lower John Street, Golden Square. 


Baritone Airs—Lead me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness 5 

pa Let there be no strife ove 

58 F ha iy of my heart is ceased ... GENCY VA 

fe rd have mercy upon me a. ove .— Mr. 
Duets,—Cast out this bondwomex. Alto and Baritone... ONCEST A his pat ? ke, friends that b wal PRAAG begs 

7 It fe of the Lord's great mereles.. Soprano and Baritone from the United. States ryt ee ‘solicits their emery —-* sakie 
Hvar Zeee, BE Bets. Let ah these seiates Concerts, &c., &c. He is now ready to resume the business, in which for many years 
he trusts he has afforded satisfaction. 
All communications addressed, as heretofore, at Mr. Brettell’s, 25 Rupert Street 

Haymarket, W., will be immediately attended to. 

















Benentct, J. Matcotm, Marche Triomphale .., 
Bercer, Francesco, Bon repos, chérie, Nocturne 
” na, Serenade 4 
Gavoe, Louis pg La, Evelyn, Polka Mazurka ee ot 
Ganiwacot, Viva Italia, March and National Hymn (with Italian words) 
JUNGMANN, A., Souvenance ood 
Karoucer, W., Les Cloches du Soir _... one 
Liszt, J., Grand Paraphrase sur I) Trovatore 
” Rigoletto on oes 
»  Ernani oe one 
MaGuus, H., Carnaval Napolitain  ... 
Pacugr, J. A., Op. 9, La Ha ove 
» Op. 34, Le Ruisseau one 
Op. 50, Twelve Melodious Studies 
oe Op. 53, Tendresse § «.. eee 
Scuuutues, W., Op. 27, Stella Matutina, mélod. rélig. 
Sitas, E., Op. 49 Costansa Impromptu ove 
SpinpieR, F., L'Oisillon ... ove ee ose 
Wouiennavrt, H, A., Op. 19, Grande Marche de Concert 
Op. 23, La Gazelle oe ove 
Op. 24, Galop di Bravura sa 
Op. 26, Helene. Grand Valse Brillante 
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uartet,—S. A. T. & B. Go in peace before the Lord 
March,—Arranged for Pianoforte Solo we 
» ” 4 Duet ooo ove 
” ” Organ (arranged by W, T. Best) 
_—— T° PROFESSORS OF SINGING, VIOLIN, &c.— 
A Single Gentleman (Pianist), residing near Cavendish Square, is desirous of 


EWER & co. 87 REGENT STREET, meeting with a Gentleman to board and lodge with him. The apartments are lofty 
and well furnished, with the use of Grand and Piccolo Pianos. 


Universal Circulating Musical Library. For address, apply to A. B., 63 New Bond Street. 
T. JAMES'S HALL.__-MR. HENRY BAUMER’S BAss SINGERS looking out for a Situation, may apply 


to the Rev. the Precentor of Norwich, Lower Close, Norwich. 
PIANOFORTE CLASSES, red Thursday Morning, commencing February 
2%8th.—Address, 6 Hilldrop Crescent, Tufnell Park, N.; or Dulwich College, S. ADAME OURY’S BRILLIANT FANTASIA or 


ATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT COM- oa. iccabite Alte, aie Oury’s Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 4s.—Madame Oury’s 
PANY from America, consisting of THIRTY LADIES and GENTLEMEN, . a 
with their New Engiand Orchestra, all of whom will appear in COSTUMES of ONE Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, and Patterson & Sons, Edinburgh. 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO. Enthusiastic reception of Emma J. Nicwos, the 
farourite young American Vocalist, St JAMUSS HALL, Plecadiliy, every night TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


SPREE am CRG neo Aes ta conaet ans EY | (TVG PHILOSOPHY, OF MUSIC; « new work ; being 
. ni A Three Essays which appeared, in tes Momoar Wom. By Josnra Gonoane. 
Readers of the Musica, Wor-p and the . wishing to encourage the pub! ion 
ESSRS. KLINDWORTH, H. BLAGROVE, and } of the above, may do so by forwarding their names to Mr. J. Goppaap, 3 St. Paul’s 
DAUBERT’S -First Concert, Tuesday evening next, at half-past 8, at Crescent, Camden Square, N.W. Price 5s. For further particulars, see the Musica. 
Hanover Rooms.—T'rios ; Beethoven, in E flat, Op.70, and Schumann, in F, Op. 80; Woatp of Dec. 15th, 1860. 
Sonata, pianoforte and violoncello, Chopin, Op. 65; Chaconne, violin, Bach.— 
Vooallet; lbg Banks. Programme illustrated by Mr. GA. Macrarnan. | SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 
ickets at Cramer's, Ewer’s, Schott’s, Chappell’s, and Bett’s Music Warehouses. beg to inform the profession that on then pete en Sits upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to e jummer a ristmas. 
ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING. Second Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
a Edition, just out, full music size, price 7s. A new and modern method for | Purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
By tivating the Voice, and for gaining a perfect vocalisation—a practical work—Contains London : 18 Hanover Square. 
in eke of music. With a true method of uiring the Shake, now for the first time 
ine fat hekentet Tutor. By T. A. WALLWORTH, Professor of Singing at IN THE PRESS, 
cadem: Music, le 7 ” 
ub by A. W. Hammond (late Je, 214 ed Street ; and may also be OWARD GLOVER S OPERA, “RUY BLAS, 


Author at his residence, 81 Park Street, Gros uare, W.. shortly'to be performed at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden. - 
also received. ° p Grocvence! — rice in Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, ; a 


et kk deed td hk ed 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, is HANOVER SQUARE. 


( A. OSBORNE. LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM: 
e Brilliant Fantasia. Price 3s. 


AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


SCHLOESSER. LES ENFANTS DE LA GARDE. 


.e Grande Marche brillante. Price 4s. 
Asapown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


SCHLOESSER. VEDRAI CARINO. Transcription 


e (Don Juan). Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 











SCHLOESSER. BATTI, BATTL 
e (Don Juan), Price 3s," 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


SCHLOESSER. THE MERMAID’S SONG. 
e Transcription of Haydn’s Canzonet. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


EK PRAEGER. MALBROOK, Brilliant Piece on the 
e old French air. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. ; 


(\ PRAEGER. JOCK 0’ HAZELDEAN, Fantasia. 
Price 3s. 
4 ‘ Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ILHELM GANZ. SANTA LUCIA. 


transcription of the popular Neapolitan air. Price 3s. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


Transcription 














A brilliant 





HEODORE MAUSS. RROMETHEUS. Grand Galop 


brillant. Price 4s, 
{AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover|Square. 


ULES BRISSAC. THE HARP THAT ONCE 
THRO’ TARA’S HALLS. Transcription. Price 3s. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ENRI ROUBIER. JOSEPHINE. Mazurka de Salon. 


Price 33. 
“Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ENRI ROUBIER. LA VALLEE DES ROSES. 


Deuxi@me Mazurka de Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 
| AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


TE ENRI ROUBIER. LE LANGAGE DES FLEURS. 


Troisi¢me Mazurka de Salon, : 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


K SILAS. ROMANCE. Price 2s, 6d, 


Asupown &£Parny, 18 Hanover Square, 


IMPROMPTU (a Ia Mazurka), 


Asnpnown &*Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


MAnCE. AGUILAR. THE BIRDS AT SUNSET, 


Characteristic Piece. Price 3s. 
AsnpowN & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 








I 














Fi SILAS. 


de Price 3s. . 








TEPHEN HELLER. IN 
Troisiéme Suite de Promenades d’un Solitaire, 6 Nos. 
“Asupown & Parny, 18 Hanover Square. 


[[HEODORE KULLAK. LES ARPEGES. ftude de 


Concert, Price 5s, 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square.” 


WALD UND FLOUR. 


Price 3s, and 4s, each, 








CAPUCINE. 
Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 
LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), | 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 


HEODORE KULLAK. 


Price 3s, 


Legende. 





THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bur the man with the money would not listen to the demands of 
the members of the band, who clustered round him like so many 
bees upon a bag of sugar. They threatened to leave the Gardens, 
and, perhaps to their surprise, were requested to do so at once 
—substitutes were at hand, the concert could be given without 
them. -—, upon taking his place in the orchestra that evening, 
indulged his passion for speech-making. He excited the sympathy 
of the audience by telling them how his Sepoys had eld and 
left him, as they supposed, completely helpless. “ But these brave 
men (pointing to the deputies) have helped me like true English- 
men.” It was at the time of the Indian rebellion, and the allusion 
had the desired effect. The audience gave three cheers for —, 
and as many groans for the “traitors,” who, hud they been pre- 
sent would, I dare say, have given their own version of the story. 

The Farewell Festival was successful. The “star” of the Surrey 
Gardens shone brightly meanwhile. Grisi, Alboni, Gassier, and 
other celebrated artists, who drew large receipts, were engaged, 
and ~—— had the credit of bringing the season toa satisfactory 
termination. For this result he had to thank the energy and ac- 
tivity of a few stanch friends, who spared neither trouble, time, nor 
capital in his behalf. One of these friends, and perhaps the most 
devoted, was Mr. ——, whose sad fate in —— has lately caused 
such universal sorrow. In every undertaking in which he was 
concerned, and particularly during the last season at the Surrey 
Gardens (where I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance), 
Mr. —— evinced as much anxiety, and exerted himself as strenu- 
ously, as though his own interests were directly involved. We 

assed many days together at that time, and had many a hearty 

augh, and many a serious consultation, over the various incidents 
and obstacles which menaced the success of our mutual friend, 
who would sometimes interfere in our deliberations, and disturb 
them as much as he did the meetings of the Directors. A word 
of remonstrance, however, from —— invariably silenced him, and 
made him leave us, biting his pocket-handkerchief, as if to prevent 
himself talking. It being known that the arrangements of the 
programme, &c, of the Farewell Festival were submitted for ap- 
probation to Mr. —— before publication, he was, of course, ad- 
dressed by innumerable aspirants to fame, who are always in 
search of an opportunity of making an appearance before the 

ublic. One letter he brought me, I remember, amused him 
immensely. It was from a tight-rope dancer. The lady requested, 
as an especial favour, that she might be allowed to make her 
“perilous ascent” to the top of the Music Hall, which was to be 
lighted by fireworks during the feat! —— always expressed his 
admiration for his friend —-, and indeed no man ever more truly 
deserved the good will of another, Such a friendship was not 
merely an outward form, but a sentiment which found expression 
in deeds of brotherly kindness and generosity—a friendship which 
knows no selfishness, and ennobles the character of him whose 
heart is guided by its influence. Such a friendship had —— for 

» as well as for all those with whom he became intimate. 

In his likes and dislikes —— was very violent, and could with 
ae be reconciled to anybody with whom he had once 
quarrelled. He always supposed the cause of the dispute to exist, 
and invariably returned to the subject whenever opportunity oc- 
curred. He, moreover, was convinced that he made the fortune 
of everybody with whom he became associated; and if a separa- 
tion happened from some misunderstanding, it was, that having 
gained experience and knowledge while with him, the seceder 
wished to avail himself of the same, to his own advantage. 
was, in fact, in his own estimation, the only ladder by which the 
temple of fame and fortune could be attained. He always cited 
the case of a well known enterprising impresario with whom he 
had been connected during the first years of his career in England, 
and who, if the truth was known, had been as useful to —— as 
ever ——had been to him. ‘ Voyez-vous, mon cher,” he would 
begin, “ when I first knew that man he was poor, he walked to the 
theatre. The second year he came in a cab; and then on horse- 
back, The fourth year he drove his brougham; and the fifth year, 
when I taught him to ge —— -—— under my name, he drove 
two horses! _He walked, he rode in a cab, he drove one, then two 


—— 





horses, and all through me, by ——!" EATER. 
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Revietos, 

a 
« Moonlight and the Gondola” —by Henry W. GoopBan 
(Metzler and Co.)—is a nocturne for the pianoforte, in the 
quiet unpretending key of G. Not merely is this a sensible 
well-written piece, marked by the finish of a conscientious 
musician; but it has a certain grace of its own, which 
evinces a capacity in the author both to think and make for 
himself. A short introduction, constructed out of elegantly- 
dispersed arpeggios, followed by an andante con espres- 
sione, on a really tuneful theme, which is not termed “andante 
con espressione”” without good reason, and which is as appro- 
priately brief as the introduction—voila tout. Nevertheless, 
the “tout,” unobtrusive as we find it, is so neatly put 

together that it may be praised without reserve. 


“ Reminiscences d’Oberon”—by AuGcusTE ErcMann, Op. 
13 (Ashdown and Parry), A clever pasticcio made out of 
three of the most striking motivi in Weber’s English master- 
piece. Among these are the cantabile from the overture 
(the second subject of the allegro, afterwards used in the 
aic for Huon, which Braham ejected and Mongini injected), 
and the delicious “Song of the Mermaids” (not Mermaid, 
according to Mr.E. T. Smith.) In contrast we have the sa- 
vage chorus in unison, supposed to be founded on a genuine 
Eastern tune. These materials fit well together, and Mr. 
Ergmann, evidently a practised hand, has made the best of 
them. If his “Op, 13” is not equal to Beethoven’s (the 
Sonata Patetica) it is interesting nevertheless. 


“ Two Musical Sketches,” for the pianoforte—by JamEs 
Lea Summer (Addison, Hollier, and Lucas)—with a strong 
leaning towards Mendelssohn and the ‘‘ Ohne JVorte,” are at 
the same time cleverly written, and stamped with real 
musical feeling. The first, a brilliant allegro in G, exhibits 
a not very striking melody, ingeniously accompanied through- 
out, by arpeggios divided between the two hands. The second, 
an allegro agitato in A minor, is also good; and though, as 
a whole, inferior to its companion, contains a passage, be- 
ginning at bar 3, line 2, page 2, to which the other reveals 
no Deca passage, in short, of genuine prettiness. The 
“ Two Musical Sketches” are inscribed to Mr. Charles Hallé. 
No wonder that Mr. Summer should write his very best. 


“ Batti Batti ;” “Vedrai Carino”—by ADOLPHE SCHLOES- 
sER (Ashdown and Parry), are as good in these as in such 
“transcriptions” (to which, where the great masters are 
concerned, we entertain the strongest possible objection) 
ordinarily turn out. But what, in the name of Jean de 
Bethune, Evéque de Cambrai, who prescribed statutes, in 
the year 1211, for the Confrérie du Saint Esprit, does Herr 
Schloesser mean by the andante, commencing in A minor, 
which he has made the introduction to “ Vedrai carino”? 
It has really as much to say to “ Vedrai carino” as “ Ve- 
drai carino” to Jean de Merode, Seigneur de Duffel, 
d'Issiche, &c. “ Zhe Mermaid’s Song,” by Avo.rHE 
ScHLOESSER (same publishers), is a similar transcription of 
the well-known canzonet of Haydn, only a little more bril- 
liant, as the character of the original would naturally sug- 
gest. It is just as well done as its two companions, but 
(Haydn being also a “great master,”) open to the same 
objection. 


“ Souviens Toi, mélodie chantante”—by WitnELm Ganz, 
(Hopgood and Crew)—is a graceful allegretto, in D fiat, 
waltz measure—with a piu mosso, in the subdominant, of a 
lighter and more brilliant character. 





“Le Depart, ballade pour violon, avec piano” —Josrru 
GREEN (Schott and Co.)—though somewhat dry, is clever and 
not without sentiment. Both instruments are well accom- 
modated. 


“Cing Morceaux caractéristiques, pour piano” — par 
Harotp Tuomas (Robert W. Ollivier) — might, con- 
sidering that Mr. Harold Thomas is an Englishman, have 
just as decently been entitled “ Five Characteristic Pieces, 
for the Pianoforte, by Harold Thomas” (literal translation). 
They have merit, like most of the things we have seen from 
the pen of their author; and, also, like most of them, they 
are overcharged with concerts of harmony, modulation, 
and accompaniment. Mr. Thomas is evidently inclined both 
to Chopin and Stephen Heller, but especially to the latter, 
as a glance at No. 5—“ Across Country, — chasse-étude” 
(whatever a “ chasse-étude” may mean) — a spirited piece in 
E flat, will show. No. 3 — “ Wave-Spray, capricietto” 
(whatever “ capricietto” may signify) in A major, is graceful 
and pretty, though somewhat monotonous. No. 4, “ Album- 
Leaves, a Cycle of waltzes” (whatever “a cycle of waltzes” 
may suggest )—is also pretty, each of the the three numbers 
being more or less engaging. No. 1—“ Promenade Soli- 
taire, impromptu” (“ impromptu” means impromptu)—would 
be irreproachable, but for the obstinate tonic pedal at the 
commencement, and its abrupt dismissal as a discord. Ne- 
vertheless the opening reminds us vividly of something (we 
forget what) which Mario is in the habit of singing, in his 
most passionate style. No. 2—“ Dream of a far off land, 
barcarole” (‘‘ barcarole” means barcarole)—is extremely 
pleasing, but by no means original. The general title for 
the “Cing Morceaux” (Five pieces) is “Souvenirs de Hastings” 
(Reminiscences of Hastings). On reflection, if Mr. Harold 
Thomas would fix his ideas in less elaborate shells we should 
be better able to detect their precise melodic worth. As it 
is, it is very difficult for the most critical pin to approach, 
much more pick out the periwinkle from its ingenious (almost 
impervious) enclosure. 


“ My love is on the sea,” words from the Family Herald, 
music by JoHN Morean (Ransford and Sons)—is an ordi- 
nary sort of chamber-ballad, which, but for the consecu- 
tive fifths, in similar directions, between voice part and bass 
(Page 2, line 4, bars 3, 4“ wood-side,” —G, F, melody, C, 
B, bass), might pass muster, as inoffensive, 





Wes like a book out of season. We like a winter book in summer. 
Nothing, to our mind, is so cooling and refreshing in the dog-days 
as a volume of Ross or M‘Clintock, with their marvellous stories 
of ice and snow. 

In this cold weather we like a summer book, and if any of our 
readers are of the same taste, would recommend for their perusal 
the “ Thames Angler,” by ArnTuurR Situ, who, by the magic of 
his pen, has converted our arm-chair into a fishing-punt, and, 
though we are sitting over a roaring fire, has made us, in imagina- 
tion or anticipation, enjoy all the pleasures of a day upon the 

river. Delicious sensation—delightful ha'lucination at this time 
of year!—what are salmon and cucumber at Christmas compared 
to such a luxury? Verily, Arthur, thou art a magician! 

Have we not, for the last two hours, been led by thee through 
the pleasant fields of Richmond—a basket slung across our 
shoulders, fishing-rod in hand, and felt the summer sun scorch our 
cheeks? Have we not inhaled the gentle breezes, laden with the 

erfume of new-mown hay; — have we not caught trout, pike, 
jack and perch innumerable, following thy directions—wondering 
at the bleak skimming on the surface of the water, because, as 
thou sayest (inscrutable Arthur!) it is troubled with a worm in 
its inside; and have we not laughed at the good stories thou hast 
told us, as we sat watching our floats bobbing up and down? 
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We had known the “Thames Angler” by sight, long before 
becoming so intimately acquainted as we are at present. Our first 
impression was not favourable. t 

That extraordinary red and white peg-top which has lately been 
seen in every thoroughfare in town, appeared to our sensitive 
mind as a caricature of the fascinating floats, and made us appre- 
hend that friend Arthur had selected the innocent anglers and 
their craft as a medium for the display of his wit and humour. 
Glad were we when the investment of a shilling removed our 
doubts, and once more proved the fallacy of judging by ap- 
pearances. 

It is a pleasant book, whether for summer or winter ; for the 
arm-chair, or fishing-punt. ‘The epicure will find some good read- 
ing in directions for cooking the fish when caught; (they will 
sharpen his appetite if he reads them before dinner,) and those who 
can enjoy a joke will not be disappointed. ‘There are many, from 
which we select the following, for the benefit of those who have 
not yet placed their shillings at such good interest as the “ Thames 
Angler” offers them. Piscator Smith, with his friends Brown and 
Jones are on a fishing excursion, and converse :— 

“ Brown.—Thank you much ; and I will keep my word now, and ask 
you my piscatorial riddle. You won’t have time to guess it, though ; 
for I see now on my left the noble residence of our good Queen. 
‘When isa fish most out of water?’ I shan’t trouble you to wait 
long, for I will give you the answers at once. (JONES is about to hazard, 
‘When it contains the ashes of the grate,’ but suddenly remembers that 
this has something to do with Westminster Abbey and a kitchen fender.) 
I say answers, because it has twelve :— 

“1, When it’s a perch in a bird-cage, 
. When it’s a pike on the Epsom-road. 
. When it’s a dab at a polka. 
. When it’s a sole on a boot. 
. When it’s a muscle in a lady’s neck. 
. When it’s a Chubb in St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
. When it’s a Jack in a box. 
. When it’s bleak on a common. 
. When it’s a bar bell. 
. When it’s a skate in a cutler’s shop. 
. When it’s a place on the roof of a ’bus. 
. When it’s a Cockle making antibilious pills.” 


As we have mentioned Arthur Smith's fishing book in our paper, 
which is not essentially a fishing paper, we must justify our doing 
so, by calling him to account for the very irreverent manner in 
which he has mentioned certain music in his book, which is not 
exactly a music book. However nearly we may coincide with his 
opinion, we feel bound to caution him to be more careful in future, 
and to suggest that he treat such a subject as caviare, which 
can never be on his hook, or caught in the Thames by any bait. In 
conclusion, we heartily congratulate all fishermen upon this ad- 
dition to their library, and sincerely pity the fish for whom 
Arthur Smith has told us how to put our rod in pickle. 

ANTEATER, 
t+ 
MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 
OCAL. 
Ames (Mrs. Henry) “ Switzerland” (duet). 
itto * Good bye to winter ’’ (trio). 
“ The sun’s last smile” (song), 

PIANOFORTE. 

Lipet (BLANCHE) *€ Valse de Salon.” i 


Roecke (JosePH) “ Un mot du cceur, 
Osertniix (CHaRzEs) “ Santa Lucia” (Harp solo). 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO, 


OxerTuiir (C.) 


VocaL. 
eer (C.) “ Cantate and Deus Misereatur ” (Organ accompaniment), 


‘* Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ” (ditto), 
DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO. 


itto. 


VOCAL. 
Batre (M. W.) “ The Banner of St. George.” 
PIANOFORTE. 
Jort (J. Von) * The silver cord,” Waltz brilliant. 
EWER AND CO, 
VOCAL. 
“ Six two-part Songs ” soy 76. 
“ The poet’s bridal gift” (Wedding Song). 
** My love wants no jewels.” — 
Ditto. “ Thou art gone.” 
Ditto. * Eileen a roon.” 
Bayer (ERNEST) * Drowsy Polka’’ (Voice and Piano). 


Apt (Franz) 
ALTHAUs (BERNARD) 
Ditto. 


PIANOFORTE. 
“ Twelve Melodious Studies” (Op.750). 
“ Tendresse” (Op. 53). 
Ditto. “ Le Ruisseau "’ (Op. 34). 
Ditto. “ La Harpe” (Op. 9). 
Ruptnstein (A.) “ Polka Mazurka.” 
Sivas (E.) “ Costanza,” Impromptn (Op. 49.) 
Spinpiee (FR11z) “ L’Olsillon” (Op. 76). 


VIENNA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Feb. 6, 1861. 

Pranororre playing is perhaps more general in this country than 
in any other. 1t is a common accomplishment of both sexes—one 
that is cultivated by the members of all classes and professions. 
I have met military men to whom the compositions of Bach and 
Beethoven are as familiar as the word of command, and have many 
a time wondered at the seeming incongruity of a captain booted 
and spurred, sitting down to the pianoforte, and playing off many 
a long fantasia, while bis charger was neighing impatiently for its 
rider. All the most eminent pianists, those who by their practical 
skill and by their writings, have developed the resources of the 
instrument are, with one or two honourable exceptions, of German 
origin. And yet in Germany hardly any advance in the structure 
of the pianoforte has been made for the last fifteen, indeed I might 
say twenty, years. Those improvements in the mechanism of the 
instrument which have been introduced at different times by the 
manufacturers of England and France, and which have tended so 
considerably to its perfection, have not been adopted by the 
German makers, from whose factories pianofortes are still pro- 
duced, remarkable for the primitive simplicity of their action and 
similarity of tone. It is not that the improvements and recent 
inventions are unknown or unheeded, but whenever they have 
been copied, the result has not been favourable ; the old principle 
has always been found the most profitable, and .is consequently 
adhered to. Economy is urged as the chief object of the German 
manufacturer, and any innovation which increases the expense in 
making an instrument therefore eschewed. The price of pianos in 
Germany is considerably less than in England and France, eighty 
or ninety pounds being as much as can be expected for a grand, 
and the average charge much lower. 

Notwithstanding their adherence to the old system of construc- 
tion and mechanism, the German makers turn out some very ex- 
cellent instruments. Those of Bosendérfer are acknowledged to 
be the best that are made in Vienna. This firm has but lately 
opened a new establishment, in which are to be found the factory, 
a magnificent suite of show rooms, a concert room to accommodate 
600 or 700 people, and a princely residence for the proprietor, all 
under the same roof. It is a splendid building, situated in Neu 
Wien, a Vorstadt consisting entirely of modern houses, which, in 
point of solidity and appearance, surpass those of Vienna pro- 
per. At the invitation of Herr Dachs, a talented pianist of the 
classical school, who may some day become as well known in Eng- 
land as he is respected in his own country, I visited Bosendérfer’s 
now pees last week. ‘They are admirably fitted up with every 
possible contrivance for the expeditious manufacture of the pianos 
in the different stages, from the very commencement to the mo- 
ment when they are exhibited for sale in theshow rooms, There 
are 300 men ey who finish, upon the average, 30 pianofortes 

er week, a small number, perhaps, compared to the supply of such 

ouses as Erard, Broadwood, and Collard, but adequate to the 
demand, which, it must be remembered, is almost limited to Aus« 
tria and Southern Germany. 

The building is handsomely decorated. In the reception hall 
stands a colossal statue of Beethoven, as the sole ornament, giving 
the visitor a favourable impression of the taste of the proprietors, 
an impression which is confirmed by every object he sees through- 
out their model establishment. 

At the Opera House, Meyerbeer’s Etvile du Nord was given 
on Sunday, Feb. 8rd. With this exception there has been little 
doing in the way of music since I last wrote. 


Pacuer (J. A.) 
Ditto. 








The chief topic of conversation among musical people, is whether 
Madame Csillag will return here next autumn. hose who pre- 
tend to be good authorities on the subject assert that her engage- 
ment with Ullmann has been forfeited by the bankruptcy of that 





American impresario, and that the lady has had an extraordinary 
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offer of an increased salary (according to the official list she al- 
ready receives more than any of the other artists) if she will re- 
new ber contract at the Kiarntnerthor Theatre. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certain Madame Csillag cannot well be spared 
from Vienna, and I can easily understand the new director, Signor 
Salvi, advising his imperial master to induce her to remain. There 
are few prime donne anywhere with such a répertoire at her com- 
mand, and no one who is so popular with the Viennese. 

A new theatre is spokenfof, to be erected on the Schotten 
Glacis.- There will be no Italian opera this spring in Vienna. 

ANTEATER. 
———— << <i 


AUBER’S NEW OPERA.* 


Srgaxina of the remarkable bust of M. Auber by Danton, jun, 
we said—and the whole theatrical press has honoured us with a 
prolonged echo—that the statuary-anatomist had seized the very 
slightest lines of the physiognomy—so highly intellectual, if ever 
physiognomy was so—of the author of Le Macon, the Domino 
Noir, Fra Diavolo, L’ Ambassadrice, Le Cheval de Bronze, La 
Siréne, and a host of other lyrical masterpieces, become popular 
not by the vulgarity of their melodies, but by the natural and 
sparkling rhythm of their smallest musical phrases, and by the 
stamp they bear of delicacy, good taste, and essentially French 
ye M, Auber, we added, displayed on his lips and in his eyes 
all the treasures of his music; nay, even in every one of his fea- 
tures, which may be divided and multiplied at pleasure, without 
losing any portion of their harmony, which is so characteristic. 
The entire effect, and the thousand details, are what Danton’s 
chisel, inspired to such good purpose, has reproduced with as much 
talent as admiration for the works and the person of the French 
musician par excellence. The Circassienne has not failed to prove, 
once more, how in what an eminent degree M. Auber is really, as 
we have remarked, the French musician par excellence. In him 
we possess an unchangeable model, bequeathed by Providence to 
two generations of composers, with the evident intention of pro- 
tecting the French school against the fogs of the Music of the 
Future. Auber will never know aught of the sharp hoar-frosts ; 
autumn will scarcely have touched him with its wing; spring and 
summer—flowers and fruit-—such are the only seasons familiar to 
him, so that, in one of his most recent feuilletons, M. Fiorentino 
observed, “ Auber is four times twenty years of age—but he is 
not, and never will be, eighty-four.”t M. Auber’s eternal youth 
is a fact in the possession of history, and, for our future Scribes, a 
perfect libretto in perspective for a comic opera. Unfortunately— 
at least we cannot help fearing so—the hero of the piece will be 
no longer here to compose the music for his own history. Let our 
young musicians, therefore, hasten to derive inspiration from this 
Hig | model, containing a whole course of instruction in itself, 
for M. Auber’s music proves, in the clearest and most incontes- 
table manner, that not only has the French school not grown old, 
but that alone it can still charm by speaking, at one and the same 
time, to our reason, our heart, and our mind, by its truth of ex- 
pression, and by its variety of form. 

Having said thus much, we will at once proceed to analyse the 
book of the Circassienne,—but without dwelling on the details 
and wit which M, Scribe has so liberally scattered throughout the 
three acts, just illustrated by M. Auber with his most youthful, 
clever, and refined music—music, moreover, admirably adapted 
for the stage. 

During the first two acts the action takes place in Circassia. 
The curtain rises upon an humble Russian fortress, situate in the 
midst of snow, and guarded by an advanced post of hussars. In 
order to kill time, and forget the weather, which is as glacial 
as can well be imagined, every one is drinking and smoking ; 
stories are related ; and the inmates of the fortress are even on the 
point of getting up a little French opera, Adolphe et Clara, which 
18 brought to the place, at the nick of time, in the valise of a stage- 





* From the various reports of the first performance of the new opera 
by MM. Scribe and Auber (very fesenely brought out at the Cate 
Comique in Paris), we select for translation the one which appeared in 
Le Ménéstrel, from the able and practised pen of M. Heugel. 

t Auber, il est vrai, a quatre fois vingt ans, mais il n’aura jamais 
quatre-vingt.” 





traveller, the painter Lanskoi, a friend of Lieutenant Alexis Zou- 
boff, and charged by the Czar to undertake an artistic exploring 
expedition in the Caucasus. Zouboff is to play the part of Clara, 
as the change of costume has already rendered him good service, 
under certain circumstances, at the villa of a countess, into which 
he has managed to make his way disguised as a lady’s-maid. It 
would even appear that the brother-in-law of the countess afore- 
said, General Orsakoff, a boor and a savage, although a prince and 
a general, took it into his head, on the occasion referred to, and at 
the same villa, to fall in love with the false soubrette, who was 
compelled to disappear from the house in order to escape the 
general’s passion. It was the first love of this Crimean tiger, who 
reviously had entertained a profound aversion for the fair sex. 
ow the fierce Orsakoff happens to command the troops in the 
Caucasus, and appears before the fortress at the very moment the 
rehearsals of the projected entertainment are commencing; at the 
very moment that Lieutenant Zouboff has just assumed, with more 
or less elegance, his costume as a fair Circassian. At first the General 
halloes and raves, menacing both soldiers and officers with the knout, 
but suddenly recognises his adored soubrette, the beautiful Frasco- 
via.. Everything is now all right, and the lieutenant passes himself 
off as the sister of Alexis Souboff. I mvst inform my readers, 
however, that the lieutenant, on his side, is smitten by a certain 
Olga, a young and rich heiress, the niece and ward of Orsakoff, 
whom he (the lieutenant) has met in the Crimea, in a chateau 
where she resided with her aunt, and where he was nursed when 
wounded. On being left alone, at the death of her aunt, Olga has 
come to her uncle, who thinks of placing her in a convent until the 
end of the campaign. On seeing the young Circassian, Olga thinks 
he bears a striking resemblance to Alexis. But what is there as- 
tonishing in that? He is her brother. To complicate the action 
still more, the general begs his niece to engage Frascovia as her 
companion. Frascovia is by no means loath. But the chances of 
war give a different turn to matters. A band of Circassians 
invade the fort and carry off Frascovia, which young lady, or 
rather young gentleman, is annexed to the harem of the Sultan, 
Aboul-Kazim. On her side, Olga, who also is a prisoner, thanks 
to the treachery of the guide charged to take her to the convent, 
cgay 4 charms the eyes ef Abouwazim, who will not give 
er up for any ransom, but names her his chief sultana. Olga 
and Frascovia have, however, another interview, when the false 
Circassian maiden falls at Olga’s feet, and confesses to being not 
the sister of Alexis, but Alexis himself. ‘Then comes a little con- 
spiracy got up by the ladies of the harem, seconded, very oppor- 
tunely, by the arrival of Russian officers and troops, who take 
possession of the harem and the Circassian village. # 

The third act transports us to the palace of General Orsakoff at 
Moscow. The general dreams of nothing but Frascovia, who has 
disappeared after the taking of the harem. The painter Lanskoi 
the friend of Alexis, has concocted a letter, in which the Circassian 
confesses to the general that it is only through excess of love that 
she has fled from him, and that, unless he does her the honour of 
making her his wife within three months, she will shut herself up 
in aconvent. As this letter does not reach the general till six 
months after it is written, he sets about discovering the convent 
to which his fair correspondent has withdrawn, and, in the mean 
time, loads with favours his future brother-in-law, Alexis, ap- 
pointing him captain, aide-de-camp, and colonel, and even con- 
senting to give him the hand of his ward, Olga, on the express 
condition that the young man, on his part, consents to the union 
of the general with the beautiful Frascovia. Scarcely, however, 
has the first of these marriages been solemnised, ere a letter is 
received by the general. ‘“ Your silence reduces me to despair” 
—so writes Frascovia. ‘ When you read these lines, I shall have 
ceased to live, and, as a proof, I return you the ring which was 
to have united us for ever.”—After all, there was no other means 
but the sudden death of the Circassian which could rescue every 
one from embarrassment, and, as the fair creature has died from 
love, the vanity, at least, of General Orsakoff is satisfied ; he has 
been loved once in his life . .. . and he will never be caught again. 

As may be surmised from this oe meagre sketch of the piece, 
the first act is that which is best worked out and most full of inci- 
dent. Asa natural consequence, the musician has lavished his 
talent on it. From the first to the last note, everything charms, 
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flatters and entrances the ear; solos, choruses, and orchestra com- 
bine in the most delightful fashion, multiplying and sparkling deli- 
ciously. It is like a perfect bouquet of fireworks. After the over- 
ture—which is cut rather short, we will, passing over the introduc- 
tion of the half-frozen drinkers and smokers, and the couplets of the 
lieutenant, “O ma maitresse!” to which the Brigadier Perrot re- 

lies: “O ma bouteille!” come to the entrance of the painter, 
Danekot, who instantly proposes to begin the rehearsals of Adolphe 
et Clara. The reader should see and hear the soldiers giving vent 
to their feelings in a chorus of “ bravos,” which was enthusias- 
tically received by the public. M. Scribe foresaw this when he 
wrote the appropriate words : : 


“ Quel bon public que celui-la.” 


Without stopping at the heroic air of General Orsakof : 


“‘Qu’on m’abhorre ! qu’on me déteste ! 
C’est mon plaisir 4 moi !” 


we must direct attention to the trio and the romance of the Cir- 
cassian: “Si vous m’aimez!” The tender accents of Mont- 
aubry, a new Orpheus, are not long before they; melt the fierce 
Orsakoff : 

“Tant de charme et tant de grace !” 


exclaims the general in a duet, followed by the delicious quartet 
which procures us the first appearance of the beautiful Olga: “ Au 
milieu de la Cireassie!” How charmingly and how naturally does 
Mlle. Monrose express, while singing on a syllabic rhythm, her 
surprise at finding her Lieutenant Alexis in the costume of a fair 
Circassian! After this quartet, the composer has developed a 
finale as temperate as full of fire, as simple as complicated, so 
much does clearness and the art of sonority preside over the com- 
bination of melodic ideas and of the progress of harmony. 

The second act is quieter. We are in the seraglio of the Cir- 
cassian‘chief, Aboul-Kazim, (M. Troy), who sings, soundly and 
sonorously, a bass air, marked with great rhythmical boldness. 
The act opens with a chorus of odalisques, in the form of a grace- 
ful and poetic introduction—the ladies are dreaming of new dresses 
—and then, after the bass air already mentioned, the Circassian 
appears, singing and pacifying the seraglio by a most sweet melody. 
Like the Circassian, Frascovia, the beautiful Olga also appears a 
second time, when there is another surprise, rendered, on this oc- 
casion, by a duet, which serves to introduce the toilet scene. 
Next we have a conspiracy of the ladies, and, lastly, the reappear- 
ance of Lanskoi and the general, for the requirements of the 
finale to this second act, which contains, among other pleasing 
details, the vocal entrances and exits of the eunuch Babel-Boudour 
(M. Laget), which had previously enlivened, in a singularly effec- 
tive manner, the finale of the first act. I have forgotten to men- 
tion, in this second act, the pas of the “ Almées,” whom M. Auber 
sets dancing to a waltz-motive borrowed from his ballet in Marco 
Spado. There is something wanting as far as regards local colour- 
ing, but the motive is so graceful, and will become so popular, 
that the reason of its introduction is understood. 

Let us now proceed to the third act, of which Mlle. Monrose, 
as Olga, doesthe honours. She is at home, or, rather, in the house 
of her. uncle and guardian. She is consequently at liberty to in- 
dulge in a ballad a vocalises, a grand air, also in the bravura style, 
and a love duet with Montaubry. These afford an opportunity for 
feats of strength which the prima donna assoluta generally forces 
upon the composer. When the lady is sufficiently strong to mag- 
netise her audience, the latter allow her to have her own way, and 
wait gallantly for the end of a bravura air, and then resume the 
thread of the action; but if the talent employed is not sufficient 
for the task, there result “lengths ” from which every one suffers ; 
the authors, the artists, and the public. This does not apply abso- 
lutely to Mlle. Monrose ; however, without injuring the graceful 
and already brilliant qualities of Duprez’s charming pupil, we have 
reason to fear she does not possess the stuff of a Cinti-Damoreau, or 
Miolan-Carvalho. Nevertheless, let us reserve the future, and 
state that the present is of the most agreeable kind. Mlle. Monrose 
is, moreover, perfectly dazzling with grace and beauty in her three 

rich costumes, without counting the scenic and vocal capabilities 
developed by her, especially in the first act, in which her entrance 
enchanted the whole house. Montaubry was invariably equal to 





his part. If he sings rather too much with the falsetto and head 
voice, this results from the character he has to represent in the 
first two acts. He assumes, moreover, the soprano so easily, that 
the audience, though regretting the tenor, give themselves up to 
the pleasure of applauding him. The Circasstenne—the “creation” 
of which does him the greatest honour in every respect—is for him 
a real success. Barrielle—General Orsakoff—did not absolutely 
satisfy every one. His air inthe third act was condemned; but 
the judgment was undeserved. There was, at the time, behind 
the scenes, a certain “double quick”—in the Italian manner but 
with the French stamp—which carried away the entire audience. 
The same cannot be asserted of the distant chorus of the betrothal; 
placed under unfavourable acoustic conditions it would not reach 
the footlights. What shall we say of Couderc’s couplets in the 
third act! The painter Lanskoi, gives them like a poet and musician; 
not a word, not a note, not the slightest intention of the literary 
author or of the composer, was lost. What a formidable encore 
was the result! Mads. Bosquet and Prevost figure only in the con- 
dition of ladies of the seraglio, let us, therefore, proceed to the 
principal event of the evening: the spontaneous and unanimous 
call for M. Auber, whose name was on every tongue. 

The success of the piece was real; the audience were excited 
and in raptures; for anybody else the occasion would have been 
a tempting one. M. Auber hastened to escape from it. This was 
a fresh act of delicacy—a proof of that — modesty which 
every person acknowledges him to possess. Some time previous to 
the first representation of the Circassienne, a friend surprised the 

ran maestro, at his desk, pen in hand and paper before him, writ- 
ing quite simply, without the slightest effort, the last few pages of 
his score. Far from receiving his visitor with the air of a genius, 
torn away from the devouring fire of inspiration, he thanked him 
for the agreeable repose his conversation was about to procure 
him. Takin advantage of this, his friend complimented the 
maestro by re a all the agreeable things people'said of his new 
opera. “I only hope it may be new/” maliciously replied the 
maestro, with the smile of a man happy at having found the means 
of escaping, before betters, the praises which the Circassienne was 
destined so little to spare him after the first proof. True modesty 
is so natural to M. Auber that he instinctively avoids being in the 
house, among the audience, whenever one of his operas is played, 
even were it for the three hundredth representation. He scarcely 
appears on the stage, and, if there is any danger of a call, he has- 
tens to confide to the stage-manager the secret of a most simple 
fugue, conceived in the best taste. Every one was able to judge 
of this last Saturday, when it was the duty of M. Palianti to say, 
in a voice full of conviction, if not of sonority :—‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with —_ that I inform you that M. Auber has 
quitted the theatre.” The regret was on the part of the public. 


THE THEATRE LYRIQUE AND A NEW OPERA BY 
CLAPISSON. 

(From an occasional Correspondent. 

5 Paris, Feb. 11. 
Bzrore proceeding to aught else, it is right that we should notice 
the incessant efforts made by the management of the Théatre 
Lyrique. M. Réty causes one novelty to succeed the other with 
indefatigable ardour. The revival of the Val d’Andorre was 
proof of good taste and intelligence. A month ago there was 
Les Pécheurs de Catane ; to-day we have the merry Madame Gré- 
goire, presented by MM. Scribe, Boisseaux, and Clapisson, There 
18 no doubt that by thus seeking, and always creating, M. Réty 
will soon find one of those successes which make the fortune of @ 
theatre. Perhaps he may not have to go very far to attain his 
object, and the success of the first evening permits us to hope for 
his new fair acquisition the length of days which her proverbial 
gaiety promises. To laugh is to live; and Mad. Grégoire laughs 
in the good old fashion. 

Well, would you like to know, in a word or two, what Mad. 
Grégoire does, while she is laughing thus? She is conspiring, 
that is all. Her conspiracy, however, is directed against Mad. e 
Pompadour alone. There are reports of another favourite. The 
courtiers do not know on which side the new star is about to arise. 
The Lieutenant of Police, among others, ends by seizing the knot 
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of the intrigue in Mad. Grégoire’s own wine-shop. A woman in a 
mask is there, with a letter from the king, announcing that her 
reign has begun. The worthy Baron d’Assonvilliers, as blind in 
his own affairs as all the lieutenants of police, past and to come, 
attaches himself to the fortune of the presumed queen, lodges her 
under his own roof, and is bent upon taking her back to the king, 
and all this without perceiving that it is his own wife, who, to take 
her refusal personally, has been compelled to Ly the conjugal 
roof; on the evening’ of Shrove ‘Tuesday, Carnival serves as a pre- 
text for a good many things. All the baron’s family — whom he 
has locked up before going out—are gadding about town ; his 
wife, to remain faithful to him, it is true ; his niece Lucette, to ac- 
company her aunt; and his nephew, Gaston, to console himself for 
the disdain of his cousin, who is, however, secretly in love with 
him. All these personages come and go, escape from the house — 
thanks to Mad. Grégoire, the god-daughter of the baroness,'and an 

intimate acquaintance of the Locis secretary — meet at the wine- 

shop of the Vert Galant, return demurely home by daybreak, and 

end by coming to a most satisfactory understanding, after having 

pc the Bastille, menaced Mad. Pompadour, and, it must be 

confessed, amused the public during three acts which is not so 

easy a feat as may be imagined. Mix up with all that has been 

described a great nobleman in love with the baroness and watch- 

ing over her; and a Swiss soldier in love with the fair wine-seller, 

running on her errands, and eaten up by jealousy, and you will 

have all the elements of this imbroglio, which possesses, in my 

opinion, the enormous advantage of being an honest comic opera, 

a kind of thing that, for some time past, has been greatly neglected, 

but for which our fathers entertained a sincere admiration. 

M. Clapisson’s music, also, is real comic-opera music, and the 
first act is perhaps the richest in the seore. Frank, open melody, 
and clear instrumentation, easy to catch, without, however, ne- 
glecting the researches of art, distinguish this work, and cause us 
to recognise the happy author of Za Fanchonnette. We may men- 
tion, as among the pieces which produced the greatest impression 
on us, the overture, which is worth mentioning on account of its 
agreeable sonority, and its joyous eng free from vulgarity ; 
the grand air of Mad, d’Assonvilliers (Mlle. Moreau) ; a very 
pretty trio; Mad, Grégoire’s couplets, in which the traditional 
refrain is introduced very ingeniously; and, lastly, the sestet, 
“ Bon soir,” a delicious bit. 

In the second act we are at the wine-shop. Here we must 
notice a chorus of maskers; the rondo on the well-known words 
of the period, “Cotillon deux, Cotillon trois;” the Tyrolean 
couplets of the soldier, which were encored ; and a finale, too much 
developed, perhaps, but the peroration of which, on motives from 
the overture, is brought about in the most admirable manner pos- 
sible. The third act, which is rather short, both in the words and 
the music, offers scarcely anything remarkable except a delicious 
little trio en canon, the effect and arrangement of which are 
charming. Mad. Grégoire’s grand air, which is very difficult of 
execution, although it did not please us much, procured for Mlle. 
Roziés a regular round of applause. We must add, that this young 
lady —— intelligence and spirit in her part. Mlle. Moreau 
adds to her personal charms the charm of a voice remarkable for 
its extent and purity. She gave evidence of real progress, which 
merits the warmest encouragement, Mlle. Faivre, Wartel, 
Delaunay-Riquier, Fromant, Gabriel, and Lesage, co-operated 
valiantly towards the success of the work, which, let us hope, will 
prolong the night of Shrove-Tuesday till long after Lent. 

—<_ 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The fifth concert of the season, 
on Friday the 8th instant, presented Haydn’s Creation to the sub- 
scribers and public. Many opinions, during the last few Prev. 
have been expressed, both by the press and the audiences, in favour 
of the production of new works, and the discarding of some well- 
known masterpieces. In the present state of things, this is simply 
impossible; and, for the same reasons that it is so, it is unad- 
visable, The Dfessiah of Handel, and the Elijah of Mendelssohn, 
are almost the only works that draw audiences again and again to 
oratorio performances; and, while they are so, the management 
must be very cautious in hazarding costly novelties in their an- 
nouncements. Hadyn’s Creation is almost as sure a “draw” as 
the two pieces above alluded to; and this year the demand for 


places is such as to justify arepetition. This may be accounted 
for by Mad. Sherrington’s appearance in the principal soprano 
part. Hadyn’s songs, always genial and pleasant, always smack- 
ing of his old-world and somewhat periwigged manner, are relished 
by many who are incapable of soaring to the height of Handel's 
sublimity, and whose dulness can show no zest for the seraphic 
beauty of Mendelssohn ; and when produced by an artist whose 
soul, voice, and manner are adap more peculiarly for all that 
is light, pleasing, and piquant, are sure of a Neeate welcome from 
any auditory. Mad. oniesen is progressing rapidly as a classi- 
cal singer ; her voice is gaining strength, her intonation certainty 
and precision. Her singing is peculiarly suited for the execution 
of floridities; but we will hear her in some more works before we 
pronounce as to her power of pathos. Mr. Sims Reeves never 
sang (which probably amounts to “nobody ever sang”) better; 

his “In native worth,” was a marvel of vocalisation and expres- 

sion. Mr. Weiss was also excellent throughout. The band and 

chorus conspired to make this performance almost unexception- 

able as to accuracy of tune; and the judicious tempi used by Mr. 

Costa completed the good work. Beethoven in D, Missa Solennis, 

is in rehearsal. It is six years since it was performed, and it then 

attracted much attention on account of the extraordinary beauty 

of some of the movements, and the wild, fantastic, and ghostly 

spirit of others, as well as on account of its difficulty. The Mass 
has, we have been informed, suffered “adaptation,” (word of un- 

certain signification), probably at the hands of one of M. Alary’s 
rivals; and when we say we tremble for the result, it is simply 
out of respect to the memory of Beethoven, 


Tue Barnssury Literary anp Screntiric Institute inau- 
gurated their new quarter by giving a concert in Myddleton Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Carlo Minasi, when the following artists 
among others appeared :—Mrs. Harriette Lee, the Misses Jane 
Palmer, Fitzpatrick, and E. H. Jameson ; Messrs. George Tedder, 
George Allen, Viotti Collins, Leonard, Howard Harris, G. H. 
Cooke, and G. Hartley. Mr. George Tedder was encored in two 
of his songs, ‘‘ The pilgrim of love,” and “ The death of Nelson;” 
Mr. Viotti Collins in a violin solo of his own composition ; and Mr. 
Leonard in “ Largo al factotum,” a compliment, by the by, Mr. 
Leonard well deserved. Miss Jane Palmer, who sang.“ Nobil 
donna” (Les Huguenots) has a voice of nice quality, and deserves 
a word of praise for the careful way in which she gave Meyerbeer’s 
difficult “cavatina.” Miss Fitzpatrick, too, an improving young 
pianist, must not be’passed over without a word of encouragement 
for her accurate performance of Thalberg’s “‘ Home, sweet home.” 
Mr. T. H. Herring and Mr. Minasi, as accompanists at the piano- 
forte, performed their duties excellently. 

Tue Peckuam Amateur Musica Union's seventh concert ot 
their fifth season was numerously attended. The exertions of the 
choir were confined to a act song, “ The open air,” by Mendels- 
sohn, an arrangement of “The blue bells of Scotland,” by Mr. 
Paxton, and Dr. Cooke’s glee of “ Hark! the lark,” all of which 
went well, under the guidance of Mr. F. Osborne Williams. ‘Two 
of the most successful pieces of the evening, both of which were 
encored, were the ério from Balfe’s Rose iz Castille, “Tm not 
the queen,” sung by Miss Eliza Hughes, Miss Leffler, and Mr. 
George Perren, and “ Largo al factotum,” by Mr. Leonard. The 
other vocalists were a Mlle. Annie C** and Mr. Purkess. Miss 
Ellen Henderson, an improving young pianist, contributed a 
rondo, by Weber, and a fantasia, Za Straniera, by Thalberg ; 
and Mr. F. O. Williams performed the duties of conductor with 
his accustomed intelligence. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union gave a concert on Thurs- 
day week, at the Public Hall, Croydon, which attracted a very 
large audience. 

“Tt has been reserved for Mr. Land and his accomplished colleagues,” 
writes the Croydon Journal, “ to interpret in the very highest style of art 
gems of music which had long remained latent, and for the revival ot 
which Mr. Thomas Oliphant—so celebrated for his musical erudition— 
may claim a large share of the honours which they have so justly won, 
As much as we were prepared for some excellent singing, we searcely 
expected to enjoy so unalloyed a treat, or that the unaccompanied human 

voice, by dint of practice and long and patient rehearsals, could become 80 
faultless. The blending of the various voices was so delicately 
that at times they resembled the vibrating chords of an instrument.” 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


“(ReGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY.)! 
S - 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


‘THE TWELFTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON 
(63RD Concur In St. Jamus’s Ha) 
: WILL TAKE PLACB 


ON MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18, 186], 


The Programme will be’selected from the, Works of 


VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 








Second Performance this Season of MENDELSSOHN’S “ OTTET.”. 
Sixth Appearance of M. VIEUXTEMPS, 


PROGRAMME. 


Part 1.—Grand Ottet, for four Violins, two Violas, and two Violoncellos (by 
unanimous desire) MM. Viguxremps, Ries, Carropus, Watson, ScHREuRs, WEBB, 
Paque, and Piattt — Mendelssohn; Song, “ Estelle,’ Madame Laura BaxTER— 
Henry Smart ; Sonata, in C major, Op. 53, dedicated to Count Waldstein, for Piano- 
forte alone, Mr. CuarLes HatLe—Beethoven. 

Part II.—Chaconne, in D minor, for Violin solo, with Pianoforte accompaniment 
(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts), M. Viguxtemps—Bach ; Song, “‘ Gentle 
Zephyr’? Madame Laura Baxter — Sterndale Bennett ; Quartet. in G minor, for 
Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello (first time at the Monday Popular Concerts), 
Mr. Cuartes Hate, M. Viecxtemps, M. Scurevurs, and Signor PiaTti—Mozart. 


Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 


*,* In answer to many inquiries, Mr. S. AntTHuR CHAPPELL begs to state that in 
obedience to a desire very generally expressed, Spohr’s Double Quartet, in D minor, 
will be performed at the 13th Concert, on Monday, Feb. 25. 


In consequence of many hundreds of persons having been unable to obtain ad- 
mission at the 11th Monday Popular Concert, on Feb. 11th, 1861, when the entire 
programme was chosen from the works of Beethoven, there will be another Beetho- 
ven Concert on March 4th, 1861 (14th Concert), when the principal features of the 
selection which afforded so much gratification on that occasion will be repeated. M. 
Vieuxtemps will lead (with MM. Ries, Schreurs, and Piatti), the Rasoumowski 
Quartet in E minor, (No, 2); and the Trio in E flat (No. 1) for Violin, Viola, and 
Violoncello. Miss Arabella Goddard will again fps the grand Sonata, for 
Pianoforte alone, in C minor, Op. 111—the 92nd and last sonata of Beethoven ; and 
the Kreutzer Sonata, for Pianoforte and Violin, with M. Vieuxtemps. Mr. Sims 

Beat will repeat the Lieder Kreis, and the “Stolen Kiss.” Conductor,’ Mr. 

=I Benedic'. 


Norics.—It is respectfully sugested that such persons as are not desirous of remain- 
ing till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who 
wish to hear the whole can do so without interruption. 

Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, Is. 
Of Cuaprgit and Co., 50 New Bond Street, and the principal Music-sellers. 





R. and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN’S engagement at the 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, will conclude on Thursday, 28th, when 
RICHARD III. will be performed (for that night only), being for the Benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Kean.—THIS EVENING (Saturday, 16th), and Wednesday, 20th, 
THE WIFE’S SECRET. Tuesday next, 19th, LOUIS XI. Monday next, 18th, 
and Thursday, 21st, HAMLET. No re-engagement can take place, as Mr. and Mrs, 
C. Kean are to appear at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on Monday, 4th March, 





P[HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 


T. SMITH. Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes Kean (for Eleven Nights 
only). The Last Night but Twelve of the most successful Pantomime of the season. 
This Sree. ke aw rat 4 dag eotggeenen Ld which yes and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN ors 
appear. To conclude wit e new, ma; cent, and successful comic Pantomime o' 
ETER WILKINS. Scenery by Bevery. 


Upper age 6d.; lower gallery, 1s. ; pit, 2s. ; upper boxes, 2s. ; first circle, 2s. 6d. ; 
dress circle, 5s; stalls, 6s.; private boxes, three guineas, two guineas, and 10s. 6d. 
Doors open at half-past 6; tocommence at7 o’clock. Box-office open from 10 till 5, 
under the direction of Mr. C, Nugent. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.—Grand Combined Attraction.—Last Night of the Great Pantomime. 
—THIS EVENING (Saturday) will be performed Macfarren’s successful opera of 
ROBIN HOOD. Robin Hood, Mr. Sims Regwes; Allan-a-Dale, Mr. PARKINSON ; 
Hugo (the Sompnour), Mr. Honey; Sir Reginald (the Sheriff), Mr. SANTLEY ; Out- 
Jaws, Messrs. PaTgy and BARTLEMAN; Alice, Madame Lemaire; and Maid Marian, 
Madame SHERRINGTON. Conductor, Mr. Cuartes HALLE. Concluding each evening 
with the Children’s great successful comic Pantomime, entitled HARLEQUIN AND 
TOM THUMB; or, Merlin the — oer and the Good Fairies of the Court of King 
Arthur. With gorgeous effects wy agg Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and Co- 
lumbine by the celebrated Lauri Family. Sprites by the tribe of Arabs. Doors open 
at half.past 6, the opera commences at 7 o’clock each evening. Carriages to be ordered 
for half-past 11. Box-office open daily from 10 to 6, where places may be secured. In 
active preparation, and will be Ba ee on Saturday, February 23rd, a new grand 
romantic opera, in four acts, by W. Vincent Wallace, entitled the AMBER WITCH. 
Frincipal characters by Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santiey, Mr. Patgy, Mr. BARTLEMAN, 
— Koga et tm 5" and Soteme Sngnnneten. 
otice.—The Performances at this Theatre will, on and after Monday’next, th 
bot — = mence at 8 o’clock at heretofore. The doors will be opened u half-past 
evening. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the THE Mustcat Wort ts established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyle Street (First Floor), Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M, on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

Three lines (about 30 words) ws 2s, 6d. 
Cerms { Frory additional line (10 words) ..« Gd. 

To PuprisHErs AND ComposERs.—AU Music for Review in Toe 
Musrcat Wortp must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Mussrs. Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in Tue Musica, Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 

eported in THE Musica Wort. 
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- was not likely that one so shrewd and intelligent as M. 

Musard should continue to misappreciate English taste 
and English feeling for music. The programmes of his first 
concerts were neither discriminative nor complimentary. 
The clever Frenchman no doubt implicitly believed that the 
audiences of the Champs Elysées and St. James’s Hall were 
identical in their requirements and sympathies. He did not 
know, or had not calculated, how much Jullien had elevated 
and invigorated the musical mind of the people of England ; 
how he had led them by insensible degrees from apathy to 
attention, from indifference to admiration ; with what art he 
first allured, then taught, then engaged, and finally en- 
chained them ; how all was accomplished by purely legiti- 
mate and artistic means ; and, how in the end, the prefix of 
“Promenade” to the concerts became a misnomer, and the 
word was dropt by universal assent and that of “Jullien” 
adopted. We can readily understand how M. Musard was 
instigated to make essay of his concerts in London. He was 
naturally desirous of becoming the successor of Jullien; he 
believed that no one else was in the field to start candidate 
for that high post of honour and emolument ; he had faith in 
his own competence as a conductor and director ; and trusted 
to the supposed supremacy of his band. It was, therefore, 
natural that M. Musard should come to London to search 
after a fortune that no other person was looking for. Nobody 
can blame him. Nevertheless, he might have considered 
that even Jullien did not jump into popularity in one season ; 
and still more, that Jullien’s talents and instinct were of no 
ordinary kind, and had bequeathed an influence not easily to 
be eradicated. But M. Musard depended on his Parisian 
fame, and left the remainder to chance. His reputation in 
the French capital has not served him in London exactly as he 
anticipated. He has been judged scrupulously, according to 
his merits as a conductor and entrepreneur. The former 
have been variously canvassed; the latter did not prove 
entirely satisfactory. The programmes of the first concerts 
were, with one or two exceptions, composed of the veriest 
trifles ; trifles, too, of no interest, selected for no other pur- 
pose than to show off the excellence of the solo performers, 
for which, it must be confessed, M. Musard’s orchestra is re- 
markable. But Jullien invariably found music for his soloists 
that could not fail to please, and herein he showed one phase 
of his consummate art as a director of the so-called “ Pro- 
menade” concerts. Of course Jullien had jthe advantage 
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over M. Musard of being a far more ready and experienced 
composer, and was thus enabled to combine music, which 
would be agreeable to the’ popular ear, with what would -be 
specially suitable to the instrument written for. ‘The ambitions 
conductor of the new “Promenade Concerts,” however, might, 
we imagine, have considered the goodness of the music in the 
first instance, not the excellence of the solo player—a mis- 
take he has evidently fallen into, by not being acquainted 
with the musical taste of the English people. 

Moreover, M. Musard fell into a grave error in selecting 
St. James’s Hall for his concerts. Of all places in London— 
not excepting Exeter Hall or Hanover Square’ Rooms—the 
splendid musi¢-room standing midway between Piccadilly 
and the Quadrant is most redolent of the classic odour. Not 
merely have the Monday Popular Concerts thrown a halo of 
antiquity and solemnity around the new hall, but the other 
entertainments given therein are, for the most part, of a grave 
and earnest character, and such as demand the profoundest 
attention on the part of the hearers. No doubt to many who 
attended M. Musard’s concerts the first night, the feeling en- 
gendered by the miscellaneous congregation of carelessly at- 
tired and rough-looking perambulators, and by the echoes of 
the dance-tunes, must. have been in the highest degrec 
discordant. Had some of the theatres been chosen as the 
locality instead, no such feeling could have been awakened. 
The covered pit joined to the stage seems the proper areca 
for the listening crowd at Promenade Concerts; the boxes, 
private and public, the fittest receptacle for the lookers-on. 
M. Musard, however, had no preference in the matter ; every 
theatre in the metropolis was in occupation when he came, 
and his choice fell of necessity on St. James’s Hall. 

That M. Musard has changed his sentiments respecting 
the feeling for music in this country we may take for granted 
by the announcement of a “ Mendelssohn Night,” @ la Jullien, 
for this evening. That this is a step in the right direction 
we feel confident the event will prove. As it is never too 
late to learn, the director of the new Promenade Concerts, 
by the result of his first classical entertainment, may read a 
lesson which, if he contemplates paying us a yearly visit, 
may be worth his while to read attentively. If he hope to 
establish his concerts as firmly in London as in Paris, he 
must especially bear in mind three things :—first, that Feb- 
ruary is about the worst month in the year for such perfor- 
mances ; secondly, that St. James’s Hall is about the unfittest 
possible place in the metropolis in which they could be given ; 
and thirdly, that the English public is not behind, but in 
advance of, the French public in musical feeling and intelli- 
gence. Let M. Musard take these three propositions into 
his serious consideration, and they may serve him to good 
purpose on his next visit to London. 


-——-+—— 


be ongoing else the people of the United States may 
be, we do not think they have any title to be considered 
& musical nation. We believe they have a fine Opera House 
at New York, which they have foolishly named the “ Royal 
Academy of Music ;” and a still finer one at Philadelphia, 
of which the appellation is not known to us. Then an 
American hatter, with the madness for which persons of his 
calling have long been proverbial, paid a larger sum than 
was ever paid before or afterwards by any one else for the 
privilege of hearing Jenny Lind. Lastly, and seriously, the 
New Yorkers fully appreciated Mad. Bosio’s singing before 
that charming vocalist had gained a tithe of the reputation 
which she afterwards enjoyed in the chief capitals of Europe, 


and which she retained undiminished until the moment of 
her death. 

On the other hand, the Americans have musical faults, both 
of omission and of commission, to answer for. Why (with 
the exception of Mr. Bristow, and that very eccentric musi- 
eal critic and very uncritical musician, Mr. Fay) have 
they produced no composers of the slightest pretensions ? 
Why, above all, have they paid so much attention to nigger 
music, and written such quantities of those vapid common- 
places, known as “nigger melodies” (we speak here not 
of genuine nigger airs, which are bad enough in them- 
selves, but of imitations thereof, which are a hundred times 
worse)? Russia, the youngest of all the great European 
states, has had its periods of infancy and childhood, and its 
moments of naive inspiration, such as are met with only in 
youth. It has its thousands of popular proverbs ; it possesses 
an inexhaustibly rich mine of national melodies ; it boasts of 
an ancient ballad literature; and, naturally, it has its poets 
and its composers. But the country whose greatest bard ig 
Longfellow (one from whose works we have only to strike 
out what he has borrowed from Germany and Finland, and 
nothing will remain), and whose national air is a low, comic 
tune, fit only to be associated with ribald words—this land 
of ready-made, transplanted citizens, without local traditions, 
without a peasantry to cherish them even if they existed— 
in short, without any of the elements of poetry in its past or 
present conditions of life—can hardly be expected to bring 
forth anything good in the way of music. If the Americans 
were content to adopt the early traditions of England it 
would be different; but these, as a rule, their national vanity, 
not to say their very nature, compels them to reject. 

The above reflections were suggested by the announce- 
ment that, on Monday last, Prof. Longfellow’s poem of 
Hiawatha, with music by Herr Robert Stoepel, would be 
recited, and the music performed at the Royal English Opera. 
The first American composer for the stage ever heard of in 
this country was Mr. Bristow, who wrote an opera on the 
subject of Rip van Winkle.* He was a genuine Yankee, we 
believe, but had been educated in England, and was a pupil 
of Mr. Macfarren. The second is a German who, thinking 
no doubt to please the Americans by composing music to one 
of their most popular poems, selected for that purpose a work 
founded on an Indian story, and imitated closely as to form 
and style from the great Finnish epic, the Kalewald !+ 

What sort of national character, we wondered, had Mr 
Robert Stoepel given to his music? None at all? or Finnish 
combined with Red Indian—the whole flavoured with 
Yankee? The most appropriate kind of music for the 
“national” American poem of Hiawatha (a very beautiful 
poem we admit—thoug! that has really nothing to do with 
the question we are considering) would consist of Indian 
melodies, harmonised in the style of the Finns, and sung 
through the nose after the manner of the Americans. LK. 


-__ 
HE chief, if not indeed the only, medium for the expres- 
sion of political opinion of which the citizens of Rome can 
boast, in these days of impending transition, seems to be the 
opera. Demonstrations against the government—as we 








* So often announced, though never produced, by the managers of 
the Royal English Opera. The late M. Jullien—that prince of musical 
ecelectis— gave the English public a specimen of Mr. Bristow’s 
talent, some years ago, in the shape of select movements from an orches-" 
tral symphony. 

t For a highly interesting account of this poem see the first number of 
Temple Bar. , 
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gather from the letters of all our correspondents from the 
south, south-west, and south-east of the Italian peninsula— 
take place nightly in each of the Roman theatres. The 
Trovatore, of which the plot is usually considered unintel- 
ligible, has been prohibited, because the incidents, in various 
places, have been discovered to have a deep political signi- 
fication. ‘The 7raviata, immoral though the subject may 
be, was considered unobjectionable enough in a political sense, 
and yet now even the Traviata is not allowed to be per- 
formed. The public found out that the following sentence, 
uttered by the physician of the dying heroine in the last act, 
might well be applied to the Papal Government :—“La tist 
non ti acecrda che poche ore.” “Consumption leaves thee 
only a few hours to live.” 

This speech was vociferously applauded at a recent per- 
formance. The representative of the Doctor seemed to 
fancy, for a few seconds, that he had, by some mistake, 
been singing in tune, and that the audience were applaud- 
ing him; but the police understood what was going on in a 
moment. Several of the chief political clagueurs were ar- 
rested on the spot, and at present the Traviata is in the 
Pope’s Index expurgatorius. The Minister of Police has 
issued a document in which he “trusts that the Ballo in 
Maschera will not cause a similar scandal.” 

Poor Venice! What is her medium of political expres- 
sion? Nothing reaches us on this head. Are her pleasant 
theatres closed?—her lively singers dumb? Or are they 
open and eloquent for the exclusive benefit of Croat long- 
thrusts and swashbucklers from Bohemia? That the 
Venetians themselves do not attend the theatres now, may 
be taken for granted. They are for the moment prostrate 
and browbeaten; and will remain so until some one—one 
whose name is on—every lip—waiting to be shouted forth— 
the Hercules of his age, cleanser of Bourbonian stables, 
and what not ?—shall approach with undaunted step and 
knock at the gates of Venice. When that looked-for period 
arrives, the Venetians will again be tongue-loosed, again be 
musical ; and instead of “ Parigi O cara!” their song will 
be “ Giuseppe O caro! ”— 

‘* Who's dat knockin’ at de door ? 
Garibaldi ! Garibaldi ! 
De Gen’ral Garibaldi ! 

’Tis Old Jo’ knockin’ at de door!” 
~ Verdi (in his way, another Hercules) will adapt this to 
his loudest and most strident unisons. All Venice will utter 
it. All Italy will echo it with lungs of brass. All France 
~—but we are trenching on politics. Taisons-nous. The 
preachers of harmony, the disciples of concord, the advocates 
of sweet sounds, the followers of the “Divine Art,” have 
nothing to say to politics. Flutes and clarionets, fiddles and 
bassoons, are our instruments of predilection; drums and 
fifes and trumpets are but accessories. Moreover, we prefer 
a round to a canon, and a fugue to a field-marshal. P. 

——_—S Ss 

PHILHARMONIC ConceRTS.—This day, at 11 a.m., the band 
of the Philharmonic Society —with Forty-szveEn new players, 
to replace the Forty-seven (involuntary) seceders—meet 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, to try their strength, under 
the honoured baton of Conductor Sterndale Bennett. 
Noblesse oblige. Professor Bennett must not (will not) drop 
a leaf from his laurel crown. 


Musica Society or Lonpon. — At the General Meet- 
ing which took place last week the annual report of the 
council was read by Mr. Secretary Salaman, and the finan- 
cial statement it contained, together with the general account 


of the business of the society for the past year, afforded 
| unanimous satisfaction to the fellows and associates assem- 
| bled. There was some discussion on points of no public in- 
| terest, but all objections were satisfactorily answered, and 
' the meeting, which was more than ordinarily well-attended, 
separated with votes of thanks to the secretary, the chair- 
man (Mr. John Simon), Mr. Henry Smart, choral director, 
and other officers connected with the business of the society. 
We may state here that the instrumental pieces to be per- 
formed at the first Orchestral Concert are Spohr’s symphony 
in D minor (No. 2); Beethoven’s violin concerto (M. 
Vieuxtemps; the overtures to Ruy Blas (Mendelssohn) ; 
The Tempest (Benedict), and Le Philtre (Auber). 


Oe 


Tue Sisters Marcuisto.—A Parisian journal states that 
Rossini has just composed two duets and two solos for the Sisters 
Marchisio —a piece of intelligence, if true, as significant as in- 
teresting. 


Musarp’s Concerts, — The selections have been varied 
nightly during the week, and Mad. Louisa Vinning has been 
added to the attractions. To-night the programme will be de- 
voted entirely to the works of Mendelssohn. 


Crystat Patacs,—The winter concerts, which had been sus- 
pended during the holidays, were resumed on Saturday, the 2nd 
instant, and proved highly attractive. The programme®exhibited 
the usual care and taste on the part of Mr. j sian Manns who, 
were that possible, appeared more than ever zealous and energetic. 
The symphony was one of Haydn’s, in D, the overture Weber's 
Preciosa; and Herr Pauer played Meadelssohn’s pianoforte con- 
certo (No. 2) in D minor. Miss Banks and Mad. Laura Baxter 
were the vocalists, each lady selecting an Italian air and an English 
ballad, and joining in two duets. The concert on the 9th surpassed 
the former one in almost every respect. The programme was 
selected entirely from the works of Beethoven, The Zroica sym-~ 
phony was given, and the band reinforced to confer due honour 
on that stupendous work, the execution of which, indeed, reflected 
infinite credit on Mr. Manns and his instrumentalists. The piano- 
forte concerto in E flat, a composition vieing in splendour and 
grandeur with the symphony itself, was played in the most brilliant 
and magnificent manner by Miss Arabella Goddard, whose perform- 
ance from first to last created a profound sensation, and who was re- 
called unanimously at the conclusion. The overture was the grand 
Leonore in C major—Fidelio, No.3, which, no less than the symphony 
and the orchestral parts of the concerto, showed Mr. Mann’s band in 
the most advantageous light. The singers were Miss Banks, Miss 
Martin, and Mr, Wilbye Cooper. Miss Banks gave the “ Song of 
the Quail,” and joined Mr. Cooper in the duet from the prison scene 
for Leonora and Florestan from Fidelio. Miss Martin, who is a 
pupil of Mr. Hullah’s, and a promising one, sang Marcellina’s son 
from Fidelio (Act I., scene 1), and “ Know’st thou the land?” an 
Mr. Cooper, in addition to the duet with Miss Banks, sang the 
fine chamber song, “O beauteous daughter of the starry race”— 
all performances entitled to praise. The weather was anything 
but inviting, notwithstanding which the attendance was numerous 
and fashionable—a proof that good music may successfully contend 
even with the elements. 

Dupiry Gattery, Eayptran Hatzt.—On Saturday, the 2nd 
instant, the London Glee and Madrigal Union concluded, most 
successfully, their annual series of performances. This tuneful 
choir, organised and directed by Mr. Land, and aided by the “ inter- 
cantatory remarks ” (as — were aptly termed by a daily contem- 
porary) of Mr. Thomas Oliphant, has greated a great impression 
in musical circles, and done much good service to the cause of 
English chamber-music. The singing of the “ four-men-song-men” 
(as Shakspeare denominates such as sing in four-part harmony), 
namely, Messrs. Baxter, Cummings, Land, and Lawler, was per- 
fection, especially in Horsley’s glees, “By Celia’s arbour,” and 
“When the wind blows in the sweet rose tree,” which the illus- 
trator, Mr. Oliphant, correctly terms the highly-finished miniature 
pictures of glee-writing. ‘The admirable manner in which Miss 


Eyles renders the etic ballads, such as “ Barbara Allan” and 
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“ The Oxfordshire Tragedy,” is notorious ; nor is she a whit in- 
ferior in the humorous Maypole song, “Come lasses and lads,” 
“ Q weel may the keel row,” and the quaint ditty, “ Oh, mother, 
a hoop!” written in 1710, and peculiarly illustrative of the antiquity 
of “crinoline.” Miss J. Wells is improving rapidly, and we can 
compliment her on the simple and unaffected execution of that 
most difficult ballad to sing with due effect—“ Auld Robin Gray.” 
Mr, Oliphant thus concluded a short farewell address :— 


“ We have no Rode’s airs with variations to take your ears by storm ; 
no sky-high flights of vocalisation, such as some old lady described to 
Samuel Johnson as being ‘ astonishing, wonderful,’ &c, ‘ Wonderful ! 
madam,’ said the Doctor ; ‘I wish to Heaven they were impossible!’ 
On the contrary, it has been the aim of the London Glee and Madrigal 
Union to win your favour by an appeal to your sotumnatas and to 
your feelings ; and I trust you will accord to us at least some portion 
of that honour in our generation which, according to Ecclesiusticus 
(chap. xliv. verse 5), is “the meed due to suchas found out musical 
tunes, and recited ditties in writing.” 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Land is making arrangements to 
renew these very pleasing and instructive entertainments in the 
course of the spring. 





etter to the Evitor. 


ORAZI (ORAGI) E CURIAZI (CURIAGI). 

Sir, — My attention has been drawn to the review of this celebrated 
composer’s song from “ Orazi e Curiazi” — and your transcribing the 
title page in extenso -— literatim et notatim, neither of which I beg to say 
are (ts?) correctly given by you from the copy. I admit the error of 
four G’s for four Z’s in the spelling of the names, which ought to have 
been corrected before printing. The motive of my now addressing you 
is simply to reply to your query —“Did Mercadante write down 
such a progression as this?” In reply, I say most certainly — “Yes” 
—as it appears in my copy — with a crotchet rest, and not as in your 
notation with a quaver rest, and in the title of the song your spelling 
differs from my copy in two words. You will oblige me by inserting 
this communication in your next number. Yours, 

R. ANDREWS. 

Manchester, Feb. 12, 1861. 

[We give insertion with pleasure to Mr. R. Andrews’ 
apology. Nevertheless, we plead “ not guilty” to the charge 
he makes against us of misrepresenting his orthography. 
As “retort courteous” we may remind him that Merca- 
dante’s opera should be called GI’ Orazi e Curiazi — not 
Orazi Curia%i; unless the composer’s name be affixed to 
it —as Mercadante’s Orazi, &c., which is not the case on 
Mr. Andrews’ title page. To conclude, we will not believe 
that Mercadante —a learned though somewhat prosy musi- 
cian, did write down the progression complained of, until 
we see it in the full orchestral score. Pianoforte arrange- 
ments —even by Mr. Andrews — are no authorities. — Ep.] 





Provincial. 
—_—p— 
Tus third and last concert of the Breauxeuam Musical Union 
appears to have been the most attractive of these eable and 
too evanescent entertainments. Aris's Gazette writes in ‘eulogistic 
terms of the entire performance :— 

“The quartet of Beethoven (in G, No, 2, op. 18), was played by 
Messrs. Ries, H. and G. Hayward (violins), and Herr Daubert (violon- 
cello), most admirably. Its numerous beauties, more especially the 
quaint originality of the scherzo allegro and the fine phrasing and 
accompaniments of the final allegro, being most ably rendered. Herren 
Ries and Daubert evidently played con amore, and fully realised the 
subtle delicacies of this grand composition of the great ‘tone poet.’ 
The playing of Messrs. H. and G. Hayward was also very effective. 
Miss Banks did herself great credit by her singing of Mendelssohn’s 
‘First Violet.” The Mozart duet for piano (Flavell) and violin (Rees) 


was exceedingly fine, Mr, Flavell seems more at home with this 





composer than, perhaps, any other, as far as illustrative power is con- 
cerned, and in this instance his skill and talent were conspicuous. The 
firm and decisive bowing of Herr Ries was shown to great advantage. 
Weber’s trio for piano (Duchemin), flute (Mathews), and violoncello 
(Daubert), proved to be the most attractive performance of the evening, 
Mr. Duchemin’s intelligent reading and clever playing (taking the time 
to a nicety) contributing materially to its success. Herr Daubert 
imparted considerable interest to the Merdelssohn duet (piano and 
violin) with which the second part commenced, Mr. Duchemin being 
perfectly at home in the fine pianoforte accompaniments.” 


The following remarks on the general management of the so- 
ciety, and speculations as to its future prospects, are not without 
interest :— 

“The society has now closed its labours for the season, and we trust 
without any pecuniary loss. They certainly have had the satisfaction 
of arousing the attention of amateurs to the fact, that there are resident 
professors who are both able and willing to place before them works of 
that refined nature which there would be no opportunity of hearing in 
Birmingham, were it not for the efforts of such gentlemen, since there 
are few amateurs capable of coping with the difficulties which beset the 
realisation of the sterling conception of the classical writers. We cor- 
dially hope the members of the Birmingham Musical Union have found 
sufficient encouragement, during the season now closed, to induce them 
to resume their interesting labours next winter.” 


Mr. W. G. Cusins (writes a correspondent) gave a soirée musi- 
cale at the Mathematical School, Eton, on the 8th instant, by 
permission of the head master, the Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. There 
was a long list of lady patronesses, of high worthy names, so that 
altogether the affair was first caste. Mr. Cusins had for his coad- 
jutors, in the instrumental department, M. Victor Buzian (violin), 
and M. Paque (violoncello), and, in the vocal, Mad. Louisa Vin- 
ning and Miss Rainforth. The pianoforte performances, solo and 
in combination, were Beethoven’s trio for piano, violin and violon- 
chello, in G, Op. 1 (No. 2) ; Mendelssohn's sonata, in B flat, Op. 
45, for piano and violoncello; Thalberg and De Beriot’s grand 
trio on the Huguenots, for pianoforte and violin; and Thalberg’s 
grand fantasia, for pianoforte solos, on Mose in Egitto. Mr. Cusins 
was in the best play, and was profoundly appreciated by his refined 
and attentive auditory. He was ably assisted by the talented 
violinist and violoncellist. Miss Rainsforth sang “Old Robin 
Gray,” in a style we are not often accustomed to hear now-a-days, 
when genuine simple ballad-singing seems to have died an unnatural 
death, and pres sentimentality to have supplied its —_ Mad. 
Louisa Vinning, if not so true a ballad-singer, is an oftener singer, 
and, has therefore more chances of success. Both ladies in duet 
were very happy, especially in Mendelssohn’s “ Merry bells.” Mr. 
Victor Buzian executed a difficult piece on the violin, which was 
more difficult than interesting. , M. Paque presented a solo 
on his instrument, and Mr. Harold Thomas presided at the piano- 
forte. [We have preserved our correspondent’s article intact. 
—Ep.] 

The concert at Piymouts for the benefit of Mad. Jullien, which 
took place on Monday night at St. George’s Hall, Stonehouse, was, 
we are well pleased to record, a bumper. Of this interesting affair 
we beg to present our readers with a detailed account (inevitably 
abridged) from the Western Daily Mercury of Tuesday :— 


“A ‘Grand Jullien Festival,’ for the benefit of Mad. Jullien, took 
place last night, at St. George’s Hall, Stonehouse, under the patronage 
of the Earl and Countess of Morley, Sir Thomas and Lady Pasley, the 
Hon. Mrs. Soltau Symons, Major-General and Mrs. Hutchinson, Colonel 
Holloway, C.B., Colonel Hamilton, Major Wickham, Major Harenc, 
and the officers of the different regiments. The hall was filled by a 
brilliant and fashionable company, including all the ‘rank and beauty 
of the neighbourhood. The arrangements made by Mad. Julien for the 
comfort and convenience of her patrons were all that could be desired. 
The hall is not the most convenient in the world, and its fittings are not 
creditable to the gentlemen who have the management of the property. 
However, the fair bénéficiare took care not to overcrowd the audience, 
and there was consequently no discomfort felt by any one. Besides 
Mad. Anna Thillon, Miss Ranoe, the protégée of the lamented Jullien, 
Mrs. Henry Reed, the pianist, and Herr Hermann, first basso at her 
Majesty’s ‘Theatre, the orchestra comprised the bands of the Royal 
Marines, of the 12th Regiment, and of the 61st, who played many of 
Jullien’s most effective pieces, in a manner that elicited the heartiest 
applause. The performances opened with the overture to William Tell, 
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which was beautifully played. Herr Hermann sang Mozart’s ‘In 
diesen heiligen Hallen,’ from Zauberfléte, with a clearness of tone and 
a rich and powerful distinctness of utterance. His voice has great force, 
and is rich and melodious. Mad. Anna Thillon discoursed sweet music 
most eloquently. The first song was ‘ Una voce poco fa,’ into which 
she threw all the gaiety which its sentiment ought always to inspire. 
In the ballad of ‘ Minnie,’ which she sang by desire, she was encored. 
Mrs. Henry Reed played a solo, on the piano, by Weber, and a fantasia 
by Prudent, both of which evinced her mastery of the instrument. Miss 
Kate Ranoe. sang Mozart’s ‘Deh vieni non tardar,” and Braga’s 
‘Santa Lucia’ in a very sweet and charming style. She was most 
warmly received, and we never heard her sing to greater advantage, or 
with more success. She has become a favourite with the Plymouth 
audiences. We should like to have spoken more in detail of the per- 
formances of the band, which was ably conducted by Mr. Winter- 
bottom, Mr. Rix, and Herr Sauer. In the British Army Quadrilles, the 
solos on the cornet-a-piston, flute, clarionet, flageolet, trombone, and 
bassoon, reminded us of those days when Jullien, in the height of his 
successes, used to join in these thunders of well-merited applause which 
it so much delighted his heart to see accorded. The concert was alto- 
gether a success, and we trust that Madame Jullien may be gratified 
by her renewed acquaintance with her Plymouth friends, 


The Messiah was performed in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
CHESTER, on Wednesday, being the usual Ash Wednesday per- 
formance, Mr. D. W. Banks being conductor, and Mr. W. T. 
Best presiding at the organ. The principal singers were Mad. 
Florence Lancia, Mrs. Fanny Huddart, Mr. Augustus Braham, 
and Mr. Henri Wharton. Particulars have not reached us.—On 
Saturday Mr. Willott’s entertainment, Light and Shade, was given 
at the same locality, with Mad. Lancia and Mr. Augustus Braham. 

“The more (says the Manchester Weekly Times) we hear and see of 
the gifted Lancia, the more we are satisfied that she is a true artist ; 
one that, ere long, will take a position inferior to none in operatic sing- 
ing, where dramatic feeling is required. There are few things of the 
kind finer than her ‘ War Song,’ from Verdi’s Attila, in one direction, 
or the humorous ballad of ‘ Perliceman A’ in the other.” 


Dr. Mark and his little men have been paying a visit to Wor- 
CESTER, and, if not attracting large crowds, have at least been grati- 
fying their admirers. “The ‘little men,’” writes Berrow’s Wor- 
cester Journal, “went through their clever performances with extra- 
ordinary skill, and the concerts were enlivened by some songs by 
Mr. Frank Reid, who has a most musical tenor voice, and who 
sang Braham’s favourite song, ‘The anchor’s weighed,’ with great 
judgment and effect. The laughing chorus by the ‘the little men’ 
was given so truthfully that the audience involuntarily joined in 
it."—The same journal speaks praisingly of Mr. Evans’ concert at 
the Music Hall. 


The Concert Society of Lzeps gave a performance of Der 
Freischutz at the Town Hall on Saturday, Mad. Catherine Hayes 
and Miss Lascelles sustaining the two female parts. Further par- 
ticulars next week. 


The Saturday Evening Concerts in Epinsureu, taking some- 
thing of their tone, doubtless, from the success achieved by the two 
Monday Popular Concerts recently given in that city, are begin- 
ning to indicate a greater bias towards the “classics” in their 
programmes than was their wont. At the fifteenth concert, on 
Saturday last, Haydn’s Adieu symphony, the overture to Egmont, 
and the Marcia Funebre from the Eroica symphony, were per- 
formed. The Edinhurgh Courant, nevertheless, appears to think 
that “ orchestral performances do not seem to be as much appre- 
ciated by popular audiences as vocal”—* which,” it adds, “is to 
be the more regretted, because for the latter Mr. Howard is in a 
great measure dependent upon assistance from the other side of the 
border, while the former can be easily and well supplied in our 
own city.” What audiences, if not popular, the Monday Popular 
Concerts commanded, the writer does not trouble himself with 
thinking about. Miss Clari Fraser, who made her third appear- 
ance at the Saturday Concerts, continucs to please. 

“By her graceful and simple style of singing (writes the journal 
quoted above) she gave universal satisfaction. She was repeatedly re- 
called. One of her songs, an old English ditty, ‘Oh! mother, a hoop, a 
hoop,’ was exceedingly appropriate to the present time, but the audience 
did not seem to appreciate its humour. ‘Ilka blade o’ grass,’ most 
sweetly sung, was more successful.” 





The Edinburgh Glee Union, a recently-formed society, gave a 
concert on Monday evening at the Masonic Hall, which attracted 
a large audience. The London Glee and Madrigal Union has 
evidently been the model upon which this new Union is established, 
In addition to the glees and part-songs, the programme contained 
several solos, two of which were contributed by Miss Helen Kirk, 
a native of Glasgow, who made her début in the City Hall there 
last month, and whom the Edinburgh Courant represents as highly 
promising. The principal members of the Union are Messrs. 
Geoghegan, A. W. Smith, Bishop, and Rutherford. 


The Caledonian Mercury gives a lengthened account of the per- 
formance of the Creation, in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on the 
28rd ult., under the direction of Mr. Charles J. Hargitt, and 
speaks in eulogistic terms of the singing of Mad. and Mr. Weiss, 
who took the leading soprano and bass parts in the oratorio, 
The chorus consisted of the members of the Edinburgh Choral 
Union, with the full orchestra of the Musical Association. 


A correspondent from Dustin informs us that a matinée was 
iven by Herr Oberthiir, at the Misses Leishmans’ Educational 
nstitute for Ladies, on Saturday, and was numerously attended, 

notwithstanding the severity of the weather. A trio for harp, vio- 

lin, and violoncello, by Herr Oberthiir, was excellently played by 
the composer, Mr. Levey and Herr Elsner, and listened to with 
earnest attention, and eee after each movement. The other 
performances by Herr Oberthiir were a fantasia for the harp on 

Oberon, and a “ transcription ” for the same instrument of Reich- 

ardt’s popular Lied “Thou art so near and yet so far,” “an ele- 

gant composition,” writes our correspondent, “ which Herr Ober- 
thiir played with remarkable taste, and which will, no doubt, soon 
become popular among harpists.” Miss Julia Cruise sang Mr. 

Joseph Robinson's song “ Summer,” accompanied on the piano- 

forte by the composer, with great expression ; and Miss Ellen 

Williams contributed her talent to enhance the interest of the 

vocal portion of the programme. A solo for violoncello was 


Dr. Stewart, and the concert terminated with a trio of Herr 
Oberthiir for harp, violin, and violoncello, entitled the “ Alpen 
horn.” 


At the last concert of the Philharmonic Society (Feb. 8th), M. 
Vieuxtemps, Signor Piatti. and Herr Pauer performed. The con- 
cert was almost entirely instrumental, and included, among lesser 
things, one of Mozart’s symphonies in C major, Mendelssohn's 
trio in D minor, for piano, violin, and violoncello, the overture to 
Oberon, and Vieuxtemps’ violin concerto. The concert, it need 
hardly be said, was eminently successful. The Evening Mail thus 
delivers its opinion on the performers :— ' 


“ We liked M. Vieuxtemps better in the fantasia on Lombardi. Hcre 
the old singing tone, the almost vocal phrasing, the neatness of exccu- 
tion, boldness, and complete mastery over the instrument, were all 
apparent, and the M. Vieuxtemps of some years stood before us. Of 
Signor Piatti’s playing it would be hard to speak in too high terms. He 
combines with entire command of the instrument a thorough feeling of 
what he interprets, and he renders the melodies so exquisitely that we 
are reminded of the most finished vocalism. Herr Pauer was the 
pianist, and a more genuine pianoforte player could scarcely be desired. 
Though he does not possess the delicious finish, liquid rapidity, and 
and faultless brilliancy of Arabella Goddard, neither the comprehensive 
manner of Thalberg, yet there is a choice execution combined with 
moderated power, and a clearness of idea in his playing surpassed by 
few performers. His own valse manifested talent, but the subject is too 
dry to be attractive, and he wisely substituted another piece to the encore. 
Mendelssohn’s trio could not have been given more perfectly than it was 
by M. Vieuxtemps, Signior Piatti, and Herr Pauer. But with such a 
trio of performers why curtail the work, as it was on last evening, by 
omitting the first movement? If this were done, fearing the concert 
might be too long, it would be wise to have left one or both of the ducts 
which were fendered so oddly as to make a great number of the audi- 
euce wonder at their being given at all.” 


Very true, brother Mail; and we only wonder Mr. Russell 
should have lent his sanction to such an act of vandalism. 


a by Herr Elsner, and ably accompanied on the pianoforte 
y 


A Limerick correspondent writes that Mr. Corbett’s concert, 
in the Theatre, attracted a large and fashionable audience. Miss 
Cruise was the vocalist, and sang with admirable taste ‘The 
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meeting of the waters” and “ The beating of my own heart” (G. A. 
Macfarren). Miss M‘Carthy, the pianist, performed Mr. Bene- 
dict’s brilliant and popular fantasia, “ Erin,” * with equal taste 
and spirit, and was rapturously applauded. Mr. Levey’s perform- 
ances of “The last rose of summer” and “ The boys of Tippe- 
rary,” on a single string, elicited loud praise. Herr Elsner was 
the violoncellist, and Herr Oberthur the harpist. The latter 
created quite a sensation in his clever “transcription” for harp 
solo of Reichardt’s popular lied, “Thou art so near, and yet so 
far.’ The concert altogether was a great success. 


Che Operas. 
wines 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—Fra Diavolo was produced 1ast 
night, for the first time at this theatre, with the following cast :— 
Zerlina, Miss Parepa ; Lady Allcash, Mlle. Alessandri; Fra Dia- 
volo, Mr. Swift; Lorenzo, Mr. Parkinson ; the Robbers, Messrs. 
Bartleman and Patey; and Lord Allcash, Mr. Honey. We shall 
notice the performance in our next. Mr. Wallace’s Amber Witch 
is announced for Saturday week. 

Rorat Eneuish Orrra.—On Monday night, the pantomime 
having at length been laid aside, a new musical piece was pro- 
duced, entitled The Song of Hiawatha, founded on Longfellow's 
celebrated poem. The Song of Hiawatha, which was brought out 
at Boston, in 1859, with great success, is the composition of Mr. 
Robert Stoepel, a gentleman not unknown in musical circles in 
England, and who, some years since, went to the United States, 
and married Miss Matilda Heron, an American actress of high 
standing. Mr. Stoepel had his “legend,” as he calls it, subse- 
quently performed at New York, and other States of the Union, 
with aresult that tempted himto try its fortune in home-land ; and ac- 
cordingly having arrived in London and submitted it to Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, it was approved of, accepted, and pro- 
duced on Monday night on the stage of the Royal English Opera, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, with the band and chorus 
of the establishment, and Messrs. St. Albyn, H. Corri, Wharton, 
and Madame Palmieri as gg vocalists. Miss Matilda Heron 
(Madame Stoepel) recited the poem, which, we learned, had been 
altered and abridged by the poet himself to fit it for musical pur- 
poses. On the present occasion we do not feel called upon to give a 
detailed account of the music, which we had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the first night only, and which we consider too earnest and com- 
prehensive to be thoroughly understood after a single hearing, more 

articularly as the performance was far from perfect, the singers hav- 
ing had but two or three rehearsals, The Song comprises fourteen 
pieces, choruses, orchestral illustrations, an Indian dance, a trio, and 
solos. Our impression is that the Song of Hiawatha is a compo- 
sition of high merit, and that Mr. Stoepel has proved himself an 
original no less than a graceful thinker. Miss Matilda Heron de- 
livered the verses with admirable point and feeling,“and was most 
liberally applauded throughout. 

Mr. Balfe's Satanella was given for the first time this year on 
Tuesday evening last, and was on the whole as good a performance 
as we remember of that most sparkling and attractive work. Miss 
Louisa Pyne was in exquisite voice and sang delightfully, creating 
the usual impression in “The power of love,” which was raptur- 
ously encored, Mr. Harrison, too, in the “Glorious vintage of 
champagne,” and “An angel form in dreams behold,” displayed 
all his old vigour and energy. Miss Leffler assumed the part of 
Stella for the first time. R. 

—=>=_——/< 

Monpay Porutar Concerts.—We can scarcely think that 
any one will now be found with sufficient hardihood to repeat the 
senseless parrot cry, heard so frequently at one time, that the Eng- 

lish were not a musical nation. Should any such demented indi- 
vidual, however, be still in existence, we would advise a visit to 
St. James's Hall any Monday evening, and if after that he was 
unconverted in his opinions, we should feel inclined, if not to 
“write him down an ass,” at least to set him down as a being in no 
way amenable to reason. ‘The fact is, that in no city in the world 





* Composed expressly for Miss Arabella Goddard. =; 


is so much really good music to be heard as in London. Let any 
one who doubts this assertion read the reports of our foreign cor- 
respondents, if unable to verify by personal observation, what 
musical fare is provided in continental capitals and large towns. 
Where do we find any societies corresponding in magnitude, im- 
or and number to our Sacred Harmonic and Philharmonic 


ag associations bearing the same name? Can Paris, 


season— to say nothing of the two large opera houses open 
throughout the greater part of the year, and provincial concert 
and operatic tours? And, though last, by no means least, is there 


brought week after week within the reach of the shilling-paying 
masses, as it has been now no less than fifty-two times at St. 
James’s Hall, to say nothing of eleven similar concerts in the pro- 
vinces quite recently, swelling the total of the Monday Popular 
Concerts to no less than sixty-three within two years of their 
foundation. Such a result is unparalleled in the history of musical 
entertainments. Last Monday’s concert offered special attractions 
for the connoisseur, and we were therefore not surprised to find 
that standing room was at a premium in St. James’s Hall, and 
numbers turned back much to their chagrin, being unable to ob- 
tain admission. The entire programme was devoted to Beethoven, 
and comprised no less than four chefs d’euvre of the great “ tone- 
t” —two for the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
he quartet in C major (op. 59), which has been already heard at 
these concerts (Nov. 14, 1859), and is the last of the three dedi- 
cated to Count Rasoumowski, the Russian ambassador at Vienna, 


the stringed compositions of the great master. Enough to say 
that, in the hands of Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Ries, Schreurs and 
Piatti, the performance left nothing for the most fastidiously hyper- 
critical taste to desire. So with the trio in C minor for violin, 
viola and violoncello (the last of four), which was equally faultless 
in execution, and made a worthy commencement to the second 
part, the performers being summoned forward at the end. 

To Miss Arabella Goddard the musical public is in a great mea- 
sure indebted for the resuscitation of Beethoven's latest pianoforte 
solos — the envy and despair of those with less intellectual grasp 
and manipulative skill who consequently pronounced these works 
as meaningless or unplayable— the truth being that they lacked 
the comprehension to understand and the fingers to execute such 
wholly exceptional compositions. Opus 111 — the thirty-second 
and last of the sonatas of Beethoven — was introduced by Miss 
Goddard some time since at one of her memorable soirées, and its 
reproduction at the Monday Popular Concerts was looked forward 
to with much interest, the op. 109 (E major) having been so well 
received in March last year. That the expectation formed was 
by no means deceived may be readily understood by those who 
know how thorough a mistress of her art is Miss dard, the 
audience showing the most strict attention and the warmest appre- 
ciation of this truly magnificent sonata, after her matchless exe- 
cution of which she was unanimously recalled into the orchestra 
and applauded with the heartiest enthusiasm. 

The last piece formed an appropriate climax to the very ad- 
mirable selection of the evening, — every note of the now familiar 
Kreutzer sonata being enjoyed to the full and applauded to the 
echo. Indeed it has rarely been our lot to listen to such a marvel- 
lously spirited performance — Miss Goddard and M. Vieuxtemps 
outshining even themselves, and both being recalled at the end. = 

The only vocalist was Mr. Sims Reeves, who, by special desire, 
gave that exquisite chain of love-songs, the Lieder Kreis, in the 
most incomparable style, and also a charming little ariette, “ The 
stolen kiss,” in such a manner as to provoke an encore so irresistible 
and unanimous that our great tenor had no choice left but to 
comply, as he had complied with the “recall” after the Lieder 
Kreis. Mr. Benedict conducted and accompanied the Lieder 
Kreis in a highly artistic manner. At the next concert Mendel- 


sohn’s Ottet is to be repeated. 








ocieties — we speak not of London alone but also of the many 


ienna, Berlin, or anywhere else, show a tithe of the concerts and 
various musical entertainments that are given in London every 


any place where classical chamber music of the highest order is 


and, as all our readers know, one of the most strikingly original of 
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Farner Kemr’s Orp Forxs—An American entertainment 
without the nigger element is a novelty to commence with. Here 
we have a troupe of minstrels, wanting the conventional blackened 
faces and red ruled shirts, illustrating the various actions and pas- 
sions of humanity by the power of music, and making themselves 
agreeable without bones, banjos, and muscular contortions. Father 
Kemp's Old Folks have the least possible pretentions to anything 
out-of-the-way. Their sole peculiarity consists in their costume, 
which professes to be that of “one hundred years ago,” and which 
certainly look odd enough to belong to a century or two more re- 
mote. The troupe consists of thirty ladies and gentlemen, part 
forming the orchestra, part chorus, and a few soaring into the 
empyrean of single voices. The orchestra is not very powerful, 
nor is the choral force remarkable for its strength, but they sing 
and play well together, and Father Kemp marshals them in a skil- 
ful manner. Of the solo singers we must specially distinguish 
from the rest Miss Emma J. Nichols, “the favourite young Ameri- 
can vocalist,” as she is styled, who may without violence, though 

oung, be denominated the vocal soul of the Old Folks. Miss 
Nichols has a very fine, powerful contralto voice of peeuliarly tel- 
ling quality, and which she manages with sufficient ease, although 
apparently without much art, To a real vocaliser such a voice 
would ‘prove an immediate fortune. The young lady is an im- 
mense favourite already with the audience of the lower room at 
St. James’s Hall, where the Old Folks are now exhibiting, and 
gives some of her songs nightly—more especially ‘The captain 
with the whiskers,” with an effect hardly to be described. The 
rest of the vocal company do not number among them any Sims 
Reeveses or Louisa Pynes. 

Society FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts.— 
The Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Professor of music at 
the University of Oxford, and one of the vice-presidents of this 
society, recently delivered a lecture, at the society’s rooms in Con- 
duit Street, “On the Development of Musical Style.” The room 
was crowded, many musical and artistic notabilities being present. 
Mr. R. Lincoln Cocks was in the chair. The lecturer commenced 
by showing ‘the difficulties which existed in the way of any at- 
tempt to classify music. If they adopted the chronological system 
the difficulty always arose where to fix the point of demarcation— 
what was ancient and where the modern commenced. If they 
classed it under the head of the names of composers, there was 
this objection, that all great composers had composed in almost 
every style. Upon the whole, the best system appeared to be that 
adopted by Dr. Crotch, which, by the way, he stated he had 
adopted in consequence of an idea suggested by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in his Lectures on Painting, and which classified musical 
compositions under three heads—the sublime, the beautiful, and 
the ornamental or picturesque, The lecturer entered at some 
length into a explanation of the peculiar characteristics of these 
various styles, and showed that in a great majority of compositions, 
two of them, sometimes the whole three, were combined in vari- 
ous proportions ; just as in painting, the three primitive colours, 
and again the secondary colours resulting from the combination of 
any two of them, and eventually the tertiary colours, in various 
qualities of hue, and gradations of tint, constituted a chromatic 
parterre of endless and unlimited variety ; the accurate combina- 
tion of the whole resulting in the pure white of daylight. His- 
torsealiy, it was very difficult to say where harmony first com- 
menced, It was certain that it was not relished by, but, on the 
contrary, was repulsive to the barbaric peoples of the south. On 
the other hand, there was evidence to show that amongst the 
Sclavonian and Celtic races of the north harmony of sound had 
been known and cultivated from the earliest times. It was not 
until the Gregorian period that the first attempt at fusing the two 
systems—the melody of the south and the harmony of the north 
-—was made ; and with what result they all knew. The lecturer 
afterwards traced the progress of musical development through its 
various forms of lyric and orchestral achievement down to our 
own time. He illustrated his remarks throughout by references to 
various works of great composers of all ages. The discourse, 
which was of a most eloquent and convincing character, was fre- 
quently mquery ier by the applause of the audience, and the rev. 
gentleman was loudly cheered at its conclusion. Mr. Ottley, the 
accomplished and indefatigable secretary of the society, then took 





the chair, and in few but appropriate words, commented upon the 
interesting lecture the audience had been listening to with such 
marked atttention, and seconded the vote of thanks proposed by 
Mr. R. Lincoln Cocks, which was carried by acclamation. 


® Mr. Van Praac. — The most polite and useful of concert agents 
ha8 issued his circular for the forthcoming season, in which he. states 
that he is about to “resume the business in which for many years he 
trusts he has afforded satisfaction.” He should have said “ unqualified ” 
satisfaction. We have known Mr. Van Praag for many years, and can 
answer for his thorough knowledge of the management of concerts and 
balls, as well as the superintendence of bands and choruses, and in short 
everything connected with the getting up of musical performances. In 
addition to his experience and perfect acquaintance with the‘organisa- 
tion of music meetings, benefits, &c., we may name his willingness to 
oblige and the energy he invariably displays on behalf of those who 
employ him as among his special recommendations. In short, Mr. Van 
Praag is a concert agent in the most exact sense of the word, and those 
who avail themselves of his services once will never be tempted to have 
recourse to any one else. For particulars we refer the reader to our 
advertising columns. R. 


Prorosep TESTIMONIAL TO ProressoR Meret. —On Friday 
evening a meeting was held in University College for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of presenting some substantial testimonial to 
Professor Merlet, who has recently resigned the professorship of the 
French language and literature, after having held the appointment for 
the last thirty-two years. Professor Key, who presided, referred in 
terms of high praise to Professor Merlet’s uninterrupted devotion to his 
duties from the opening of the college to the present session, when, 
from age and enfeebled health, he was compelled to resign, It was de- 
cided, after some discussion, that the proposed testimonial should be 
given in the form of an annuity, or an equivalent to an annuity ; and 
further, that all old and existing students of the college and the junior 
school should be requested to contribute thereto, An influential com- 
mittee, including members of the council, professors, and former and 
present students, was formed to carry out the object of the meeting; 
and W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., was requested to act as hon. secretary and 
receive subscriptions, 


Sacrep Mosic 1x Scortanp.—A meeting was held at Edinburgh on 
Friday, in connection with the association founded by the late Lord 
Murray, for the revival of sacred music in Scotland, ‘The Lord Advo- 
cate who presided, said,—“I don’t understand, and never did, how it 
came to pass, that while in the earlier days of the Reformation music was 
certainly an ordinary part of the education of children, from the highest 
to the lowest, it has come to be so utterly neglected asit has been. Part 
singing in the earlier period of the Reformation, in the 17th century, was 
an ordinary part of the teaching in the parochial schools of Scotland, 
There are old Acts of Parliament which enjoin that every burgh shall 
have its song school, and there are some of these schools, existing at 
least in name, to this day. I know very well that it is thought that 
Presbyterians look with eyes askance at anything but vocal music, and 
that the organ, or “ kist o’ whistles,” as it has been called, is something 
that ought not to be introduced into religious worship. Now, speaking 
for myself as a Presbyterian, I think we are hardly done justice to in the 
matter. We do not look upon the organ with anything like superstitious 
fear—quite the reverse; but we regard it as of importance that the con- 
gregation should sing when they profess to sing. I imagine that the 
real dislike of Presbyterians to the organ is that it tends to prevent the 
congregation taking their proper part in the psalmody. There can be 
no doubt that the noblest of all church music is the singing of the human 
voice, An organ may help a lame congregation; but a congregation 
able to sing as a congregation should does not require such assistance. 
T hold in my hand a book I brought down from the Advocates’ Library 
to show that psalmody was not neglected in the earlier ages of the Re- 
formation. It is John Knox’s Psalm-Book, printed in 1565, five years 
after the Scottish Reformation, and in it the music is noted down along 
with the psalm. Knox had the strongest possible sense of the necessity 
of encouraging church music, and I believe that for a century after his 
day there was a great deal of pains taken in this important’ branch of 
public worship.” Lord Neaves, in moving the approval of the report 
read, said,— Whether we are ever to see in our resbyterian churches 
anything that may give a little sustainment and assistance to the voice 
—not, perhaps, an organ, which the people might dislike—but something 
that might tend to improve the music and sustain the voice from falling 
at the close, I do not know; but now that 300 years hive elapsed since 
the Reformation we should not be frightened because the thing was 
originally connected with Popery. Let us have good yocal music, at 
least such as will not disgrace our congregations. Certainly the psalmody 
is very bad in many congregations throughout the country, and it can 
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be no honour to our Maker to sing in the manner I have heard many 
voices do.” The Rev. Dr. Lee said,—*I am quite sure that the music 
we often hear in this country can have neither good moral nor good 
spiritual effect. It cannot be called music even by metaphor. I think 
that the reason we want instrumental music in this country is that we 
have almost no musical cultivation. If we had musical cultivation we 
could dispense with the use of instruments. It is because of our imper- 
fect musical cultivation that we want something to do for us what we 
cannot do for ourselves. In our congregational singing it is often a 
misnomer to speak of harmony; for one man sings what he calls his bass, 
and another sings another thing he calls bass; and the two, unhappily, 
are not in accord and don’t make harmony, so that discord and confusion 
are the inevitable result.” The Rev. L. S. Orde (Episcopalian) main- 
tained that the organ did not prevent, but greatly aided, congregational 
singing. 

eaten For THE Brinp.— An examination and musical performance 
of the pupils of this institution for teaching the blind to read, and train- 
ing them in industrial-oceupations, took place at the schoolroom, Upper 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, the Rev. E. H. Nelson in the chair. The 
programme comprised selections of vocal and instrumental sacred musi¢ 
from the works‘of Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, éc., 
all performed by the pupils, under the direction of Mr. Edwin Barnes, 
their master, especially two choruses from Handel’s Messiah —“ And the 
Glory of the Lord,” and “O Thou that tellest”—in the first part, three 
solos on the organ, respectively by Messrs. Wilmot, Allen, and Bell, 
three of the senior male pupils, and Mozart’s Grand Chorus “Glorious 
is Thy Name,” sung by the whole of the pupils. Between the first and 
second parts the pupils read with much facility from the embossed Bibles 
in use at the school the 3rd chapter of the 2nd Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, and were afterwards examined by the Chairman in the 
meaning of the more difficult passages, answering with equal readiness 
the questions propounded. In the second part Beethoven’s solo sonata 
and Sonata Patetica (op. 13) was performed by Allen, some part songs— 
one entitled “ Christmas,” composed expressly for the pupils—and the 
slow movement from Mozart’s symphony in C, on the organ, by Wilmot. 
After the concert the Chairman briefly addressed the visitors. He con- 
sidered that what they had that afternoon heard was satisfactory evidence 
of the proficiency of the pupils; they had not only performed the music 
well, but were evidently grounded in religious matters; their instruction 
in music was a solace in their affliction, and he trusted those who had 
heard them would do what they could to benefit the school, The pro- 
ceedings terminated by the pupils singing the National Anthem. 

ConcerRT AT THE BuvE-Coat Scuoon, WesTMinsTER.— A large 
party —including the Vice-Chancellor Sir Wm. Page Wood, Mr, 
Maude, the Rev. John Jennings, M.A., rector of St. John’s, the 
Rev. W. Tennant, &c.— assembled on Wednesday’ evening in the 
school-room of the Blue-coat School, Little Chapel Street, Westminster, 
at a private concert given by Mr. Elliot, treasurer and head governor, 
The performance consisted of a selection of glees, four-part songs, &c , 
by the boys, and nearly 20 young men who had volunteered their ser- 
vices, together with “ Violets” and “ My Pretty Jane” by Mr. Dawson, 
of Westminster Abbey (both encored). Mr. Sarsons, master of the 
school, conducted the singing; and Mr. W. Williams, a young and rising 
musician, accompanied on one of Broadwood’s pianofortes. In the course 
of the evening Mr, Elliot complimented Mr. Sarsons and his school, and 
the number of governors being very small, hoped some of the gentlemen 
present might become governors, as the funds were at a low ebb. 

Mr. Hutwan, THE “ VittaGe Coquettes,” &c.—* And will a once 
good and kind master of mine in the craft of letters be angry with his 
old ’prentice and journeyman if in these desultory reminiscences I set 
down among the fasti of the St. James’s Theatre a certain opera called 
the Village Coquettes, to which he, a very young man then, with 
long silky hair, and a cataract of white satin for a cravat, as you see him 
in Mr, Maclise’s picture, wrote the libretto, and in which John Braham 
enacted the part of a convivial but dissolute squire (in a scarlet velvet 
coat and top boots of shiny leather)? The Village Coquettes! I 
remember almost every line of the words and every bar of the music, 
John Parry, the vivacious, the genial, the evergreen prince of buffo- 
singers was among the dramatis persone. There was that charming 
song of ‘Autumn Leaves,’ which I sincerely wish somebody would re- 
vive now. John Braham had a wondrous song about ‘ Snipe shooting 






















libretto is alive and famous to all the world. His name is Charles 
Dickens; and did I need a further excuse for routing up these old me- 
mories, it would be in the fact that he who composed the music to the 
Village Coquettes also lives, a good and honourable and just man? 
He has unhappily fallen upon evil days, and in life’s wane has to begin 
the world again; but the author of the words to his songs has no more 
forgotten the old days than I have; for at the head of the committee for 
raising the funds for a testimonial to John Hullah I find the name of 
Dickens,”—-Grorce Aucustus Sata (Temple Bar). 


VeERDI IN PartrAMENtT.—Our readers who now and then hum “II Ba- 
len,” “ La mia Letizia,” and dozens of other popular melodies, will be glad 
to hear that Verdi, who is an ardent liberal (not republican) politician, 
has been elected a member of the Italian parliament. Through the 
spirited medium of Reuter’s telegraph, we have received an anticipatory 
report of his maiden speech, which is as follows:—Care compagne e voi 
teneri amici, I am glad to meet you on the parliamentary stage of our 
beloved country, and I trust my humble efforts may be instrumental in 
introducing concord and harmony in our deliberations, and composing 
our fears. Let us, amici miei, act together in concert, and soon our 
beloved Italia will no longer be a Traviata among nations. Under the 
guidance of our Ré Galantuomo, we will also soon free la Bella Venezia 
from Austrian tyrants, and when he cries to us, “ Suivez-moi” and 
“ Vieni in Roma,” let our response, as a band of brothers, be Guerra, 
guerra! and if our words are piano let our blows be forte, so that the 
Jinale of our operations may be a blaze of trinmph, such as Il Signor 
Bunn, mio caro amico Inglese, never dreamed of in his most poetic 
flights. With such a leader and conductor as Vittore Emmanuele and 
chefs dattaque like Garibaldi, Cialdini, Persano, and other great 
warlike artists, we must succeed; and though the Pope and Francis 
Joseph, on the score of some of my works being produced in Rome 
and Venice, 7“ me a double base traitor, my aria d’intrata shall 
ever be Viva [Italia Unita. Let us repel overtures on any other 
terms, either from foreign, royal, and imperial managers, or the 
sediziose voce of Bombastic bravoes and reactionary prompters. This 
speech which was delivered in recitative, excited the greatest furore, 
and the members were so excited, that for several minutes the cries of 
Bravo” and “encore” shook the building.—Ziverpool Porcupine. 

Mizan.—(From a correspondent.) Signor Luigi Sessa, who, 
some time ago, held some séances of classical music, with the highly 
talented English pianist, Mr. Deacon, gave two concerts of 
the same kind in the Ridotio of the Scala, for the relief of the 
wounded and invalided in the late Italian campaign. Both con- 
certs were not equally successful. At the first, from some reason 
not to be accounted for, the attendance was not what it should 
have been. At the second, however, the audience was both 
brilliant and numerous, all the élite of the higher classes in 
Milan honouring the Ridotto with their presence. At the second 
concert (I did not attend the first) the programme comprised a 
quintet by Boccherini ; Mendelssohn's sonata, in B flat, for piano- 
forte and violoncello; Beethoven’s sonata-quasi-fantasia, for piano- 
forte, in C sharp minor ; adagio and rondo, from Rode’s seventh 
violin concerto; and Onslow’s quintet, in E flat, for pianoforte and 
stringed instruments. I need not inform your readers who Boc- 
cherini is. ‘The analytical programmes of the Monday Popular 
Concerts have made his name and his wonderfully fertile genius 
familiar to them. Few old composers, perhaps, can vie with Boc- 
cherini in originality, the more remarkable, as in his time all 
music, even that of the great masters, reflected the frivolous 
sensuality and abandoned state of morals of the period. In the 
quintet played at the Ridotto, the adagio is extremely melodious, 
and the allegro remarkable for its unflagging spirit. It was 
executed very finely by Signors Sessa, Ferari, Santelli, Guarenghi, 
and Negri. Mr. Deacon did real honour to his country beside 
the Italian professors. His playing both in Beethoven's sonata for 
piano solus, and Mendelssohn’s sonata for piano and violoncello, 
was most admirable, and produced a powerful sensation. Not to 
be minute, the whole concert afforded a treat to the audience, 
and must have realised no despicable sum for the funds, 








in the snow.’ Whether are fled the days of the Village Coquettes ? 
The squire in the scarlet velvet coat is dead. There was a gentleman 
attached to the St, James's Theatre, who united the functions of treasurer 
and writer of burlesques, and whose name was Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, 
He lived to be a writer of leaders in The Times and one of the most 
upright magistrates that ever sat on the bench. He died very sadly 
and remy ag too soon for friendship but not too soon for fame, 
Laughing John Parry laughs yet, and carols gaily, The writer of the 

















OOSEY’S MONTHLY VIOLINIST, price 6d,—The 

First Number of this Publication will a March Ist, and will contain a Selec. 

tion of 13 Airs from “Balfe’s new opera, “ Hianca:” Laurent’s Daisy Waltzes on the 

Buckley’s Songs; Burckhardt’s Knickerbocker Polka; Laurent’s Christmas Waits 

Quadrille; La Chatelaine Valse, Petchi-l-i Polka, and Flocon de Neige Galop. Boosey’s 

Monthly Violinist will Nagy the newest and most popular Music of the day, short 
Airs, with Variations, &c., forming 4 most attractive M y for Amateurs. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 


Just published, in two i. ouetly bound in cloth, price each 
: 10s, 6d., 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
NEW EDITION OF 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS FOR PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by W. Dorrett; with Life of Brernoven by MAcrARReN, 
and Portrait by Lynch. 


rus edition is beautifully printed from newly-engraved 


Plates, and is the most correct one published. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
Price 10s, 6d. 
Sonata, No. 1, Op. 2, F minor. 
Sonata, No. 2, Op. 2, A. 
Sonata, No. 3, Op. 2, C. 
Sonata, Op. 7, E flat. 
Sonata, No. 1, Op. 10, C minor. 
Sonata, No. 2, Op. 10, F. 
Sonata, No. 3, Op. 10, D. 
Sonata Pathetique, We ty C minor. 


Sonata, Op. 22, B flat. 

Sonata, with Funeral March, Op. 26, A flat. 

Sonata quasi una Fantasia (known as the 
“ Moonlight Sonata”), No. 1, Op. 27, 
C sharp minor. 

er quasi una Fantasia, No. 2, Op. 27, 
E 


CONTENTS OF VOL. Il. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
Sonata, No. 


p. 54, F. 
Sonata Appassionata, Op, 57, F minor. 
Sonata, Op. 78, F sharp. 
Sonata, Op. 79, G. 
Sonata Caractéristique, Op. 81, E flat 
(* Les Adieux "’). 
Sonata, Op. 90, E minor, 
Sonata, Op. 101, A. 
Grand Sonata, Op. 106, B flat. 
Op. 109, E. 
Sonata, Op. 110, A flat. 
Sonata, Op. 11], C minor. 


Sonata Pastorale, Op. 28, D. 
Sonata, No. 1, Op. 3), G. 


“There are many editions of Beethoven’s sonatas, German, French, and English ; 
but there is not one that we have seen, from which, taking all things into account— 
correctness and clearness of the text, elegance of form, and moderation of price—we 
have derived so much satisfaction as from the edition now before us. ‘The text, after 
undergoing the revision of so able an editor as Mr. Dorrell, may be expected to be 
immaculate ; 80, after a close examination, we find it to be; and the clearness and 
beauty of the paper and printing are not to be excelled. The value of the edition is 
much calbenok tt an able and interesting essay on the life and works of Beethoven 
from the pen of Mr. G. A. Macfarren; and there is, moreover, an excellent portrait of 
the composer.” —Daily News. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
MISCELLANIES FOR VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS. 


A List of the Contents of each Work may be had on application. 











CASE’S CONCERTINA MISCELLANY for CONCERTINA and PIANO, 
36 Numbers, each 2s. 6d. 


roar RECREATIONS for CONCERTINA and PIANO,'12 Numbers, each 
5. 


HARPER’S CORNET MISCELLANY for CORNET-A-PISTONS and PIANO, 
32 Numbers, each 3s. 


PRATTEN’S FLUTE MISCELLANY for FLUTE and PIANO, each 3s, 6d. 
PRATTEN’S RECREATIONS for FLUTE and PIANO, 36 Numbers, each 1s. 
CASE’S RECREATIONS, VIOLIN and PIANO, 36 Numbers, each 1s, 
WATSON’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY for VIOLIN and PIANO, each 3s. 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL of DANCE MUSIC for Large and 
Small Band, 120 Numbers, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each, 


BOOSEY’S CONCERT ROOM ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, containing Operatic 


Selections for Large and Small Band, 6 Numbers, 4s. and 7s. each 


BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES for Large and Small Band, 12 Num- 
bers, 4s. and 8s. each. 


BOOSEY’S BRASS BAND JOURNAL for Large and Small Band, 120 Numbers, 
Is. and 4s. each, 


BOOSEY’S QUICK STEP JOURNAL for Brass Bands 
6 Numbers, Is. and 4s. each. ‘ 


BOOSEY’S DRUM and FIFE JOURNAL, 13 Numbers, 2s. 6d. each, 


(for pasting fon cards) 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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T ‘MAUSS.—LE CORSAIRE GALOP BRILLANT, 
@ for Pianoforte. Second edition, price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


MAUSS. — “MERRILY OVER THE SNOW,” 


@ the popular Song, arranged brilliantly for Pianoforte, price 38. 
ca ‘ Boosey and Sons, Holes Street. 








OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES, arranged 
by Lamorre, Pzice 8s. each for full band ; 5s. each for small band. 
7. Domino Noir, Auber. 
8. Gazza Ladra, Rossini. 
é 9. Dame Blanche, Boieldieu, 
10. Masaniello, Auber, 
11. Part du Diable, Auber. 
12. Guillaume Tell, Rossini, 


4. ; 
5. Fra Diavolo. Auber, 
6. Der Freischiitz, Weber. 


UHE’S NEW TRANSCRIPTION of SCHUBERT’S 
FAVOURITE MELODIES, as short and effective Pieces for the Piano. 
forte, price 2s. 6d, each. 
1. Serenade. 
2. Ave Maria, 
3. Adieu. 





4. The Wanderer, 

5. The praise of Tears. 

6. Thine is my heart. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 


244 REGENT STREET. (Jusr Oot.) 
“ MAri a Naw Duettino, by Henry Smart, composed 


for equal Voices, Price 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Henry Smart, in this melodious and truly exquisite little duet, has, ifpossible, 
even surpai in elegance and vucal finish, the pieces so warmly eulogised in our last 
impression.” — Musical World, 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


mais WORLD IS A GARDEN,” by Grorce Lover, 
Comic song. Price 2s. 6d. 


‘* The well-known and popular song introduced with such invariable success, by Mr. 
John Rouse, in Stirling Coyne’s lively operetta, The Pets of the Parterre. As all our 
readers must have heard, and hearing, applauded it, it is enough to say that we en- 
tirely agree with their unanimously favourable verdict.”— Musical World. 

don: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 


ib A LEAFY GARDEN,” by Georaz Lover. Ballad. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


‘* Composed for that careful and promising tenor, Mr. Richard Seymour, is in a dif- 
ferent PR toe This World is a Garden, and shows that the composer, Mr. George 
Loder (the talented conductor of the Lyceum orchestra), can give musical expression 
to sentiment no less than to humour. 
essentially vocal.” —Musical World. , 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ss [ /ETOLE DU SOIR,” by Franz Liszt. 
from Richard Wagner’s Tannhauser. Price 25. 


‘* M. Liszt’s idea of ‘transcription’ is peculiar to himself, and the present example 
of its application would, in all probability, surprise the composer of T'annhauser hee 
self ; nevertheless, it accommodates itself to a certain taste of the day, which looks 
upon a pianoforte piece as nothing if not gymnastic,’'"— Musical World, 

London: Duncan 





tis graceful, well written, and last, not least, 


Romance 


javison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ONIOT’S celebrated SCHOTTISH D’AMOUR, played 

at the Ball of the German Society of Benevolence and Concord, as well as at 

the Lyceum Theatre every evening, with such great success, is published for Piano, 3s. 
(Orchestra 5s.) only by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. . 


“MNHE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE,” by Batrz, a 

new National Song. The words by John Brougham, written for, and dedi- 
cated to, Tuk St, GeorGe’s Ririe Corps, is published, beautifully illustrated price 
3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. ‘ 


“(X00D NIGHT,” Révérie by W. Kuhé, on Reichardt’s 


charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), and “I love YOU,” Sims Reeves's 
opular ballad, transcribed for the Piano by Emile Berger, are hi 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent ‘Street, Ww. Pr seeraersas sy thy ge 


“HE KNIGHT'S VIGIL,” by W. H. Weiss, com- 


sed and sung by the composer, with the greatest success, as well ° 
WIwn and other vocalists of celebrity, is ‘published, handsomely Miustiated, price ae 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. ? 


BAlres NEWEST and most POPULAR 


* Fresh as a Rose” a ee 
“ The Banner of St, ge” (beautifully illustrated) 
“ If I could change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) mae’ ome 
** ’m not in love, remember ’’ Jenny Bauer) .., 
‘* Oh! take me to thy heart again "’ (by Miss Poole) 000?! 2 ps6 aap 0 
Published by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W., where “1 love 
YOU” may be obtained, transcribed for the Pianoforte by Emile Berger, price 3s. 


x 


“T love YOU” en (Olt) Reeves) woot 
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